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ABSTRACT 



Many educators across the country have expressed interest in 
visiting a school district where there is an effective and comprehensive 
guidance program in place. One such program is presented here. The program is 
detailed in four sections, each with a chapter devoted to the district level, 
the elementary school level, the middle school level, and the high school 
level. In the systematic approach to the comprehensive guidance program, the 
school district provides the context within which the schools operate. The 
district expresses commitment and provides leadership to the program. But the 
program functions at the three educational levels and while all schools 
follow the same counseling program framework, each is different due to 
student ages, curriculum, and other factors. The elementary school component 
is the foundation of the structure. The chapter describing this program 
explains how to begin, the guidance curriculum, individual planning, and 
other factors. In the middle school program the emphasis is on bridging the 
elementary and high schools, whereas in the high school, the goal is to help 
students leave school having developed the responsibility of continuing their 
own personal, social, emotional, educational, and career development. Program 
evaluation is highly important and a full chapter is devoted to issues 
surrounding guidance program evaluation. (RJM) 
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PREFACE 



This publication is one of many developed by ERIC/CASS which provides an inside 
look at a functioning guidance program. Rather than dwell on theory, it offers a detailed description 
of how a compelling concept, e.g., a comprehensive school guidance program, plays out when it 
is implemented in an actual operating school setting. As such, it offers information about "what 
works" and "what doesn't work" that is rarely offered in book form. Like others of its type, we 
expect that this volume will fill a void of publications that address the issues and concerns of 
administrators and practitioners on whose shoulders fall the responsibility of making a program 
work. 

One of the earliest user and field oriented ERIC/CASS publications was Comprehensive 
Guidance Programs That Work (Gysbers, 1990) which provided an overview of comprehensive 
programs in a number of settings. This publication takes the concept of doers doing the writing 
a step further by having four people who play key roles in the operation of the program describe 
that which they know best about the program. 

The result, I believe, is a publication which is filled with the insights and know-how that 
are so important to someone desirous of implementing an effective program. Also notable are 
the number of forms which can be adopted and adapted to fit in another program setting thus 
saving countless hours of development time. 

The authors in my judgment are to be commended for the succinct, but information full 
account they have provided. This book is of high utility for both user and educator and likely to 
lead to improved guidance programs wherever it is used. 



Garry R. Walz 

Director 

ERIC/CASS 
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FOREWORD 

Norman Gysbers 



Many school counselors, administrators, and school board members across the country have expressed 
interest in visiting a school district where there is a comprehensive guidance program in place that works. 
This book was designed with that interest in mind. It was designed to present the guidance program at 
Northside Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas, through the words of the Director of Guidance 
and the school counselors of the District, the people who are actually implementing the program. Before 
your visit begins however, it is important to place the comprehensive program at Northside into historical 
perspective. It is important to briefly describe how guidance in the schools of the United States evolved 
and became institutionalized over the past 90 years. 

Guidance in the schools of the United States emerged in the early 1900s as "but one manifestation of 
the broader movement of progressive reform which occured in this country in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries" (Stephens, 1970, p.5). During these early years teachers were assigned guidance 
duties. In some cases they were given released time to carry out these duties; in other cases they were 
simply assigned duties in addition to their duties as teachers. As an example, listed below are fifteen 
duties assigned to teachers who were designated vocational counselors in 1915 in Boston (Ginn, 1924, p. 
3). 

1. To be the representative of the Department of Vocational Guidance in the district. 

2. To attend all meetings of counselors called by the Director of Vocational Guidance. 

3. To be responsible for all material sent out to the school by the Vocational Guidance 
Department. 

4. To gather and keep on file occupational information. 

5. To arrange with the local branch libraries about shelves of books bearing upon educational 
and vocational guidance. 

6. To arrange for some lessons in occupations in connection with classes in Oral English and 
Vocational Civics, or wherever principal and counselor deem it wise. 

7. To recommend that teachers show the relationship of their work to occupational problems. 

8. To interview pupils in grades six and above who are failing, attempt to find the reason, and 
suggest remedy. 

9. To make use of the cumulative record card when advising children. 

10. To consult records of intelligence tests when advising children. 

1 1 . To make a careful study with grades seven and eight of the bulletin A Guide to the Choice 
of a Secondary School. 

12. To urge children to remain in school. 

13. To recommend conferences with parents of children who are failing or leaving school. 
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14. To interview and check cards of all children leaving school, making clear to them the 
requirements for obtaining working certificates. 

15. To be responsible for the filing of Blank 249, and communicate with recommendations 
to the Department of Vocational Guidance when children are in need of employment. 

Organizationally, guidance was being institutionalized as a position: A position with a list of duties. 
Even in these early years, this way of organizing guidance was of concern. Myers (1923) expressed 
concern very clearly as follows: 

Another tendency dangerous to the cause of vocational guidance is the tendency to 
load the vocational counselor with so many duties foreign to the office that little real 
counseling can be done. The principal, and often the counselor himself, has a very 
indefinite idea of the proper duties of this new officer. The counselors' time is more 
free from definite assignments with groups or classes of pupils than is that of the 
ordinary teacher. If well chosen he has administrative ability. It is perfectly natural, 
therefore, for the principal to assign one administrative duty after another to the 
counselor until he becomes practically assistant principal, with little time for the real 
work of a counselor, (p. 141) 

From those early years until the late 1950s, guidance in the schools continued to evolve, influenced by 
various professional and societal movements, many people, federal and state legislation, and substantial 
advances in theory, practice, and resources. Then, in the 1960s, spurred on by the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (PL 85 864), guidance and counseling became firmly institutionalized in 
the schools through the position of school counselor. In the 1960s, it became common to group the 
position of school counselor (by now more likely to be a full-time person) into an organizational structure 
called pupil personnel services. Eckerson and Smith (1966) stated that guidance, social work, attendance, 
psychological, psychiatric, speech and hearing, nursing, and medical services were all needed in the 
scope of pupil personnel services. Guidance services, the work of the school counselor, consisted of 
individual counseling, small group counseling and group procedures, consultation with parents and 
teachers along with the supplementary services of appraisal, placement, and evaluation. 

The placement of school counselors in the organizational framework of pupil personnel services 
emphasized the position of school counselors and the specific services provided by them. In practice this 
placement often resulted in school counselors performing ancillary, administrative, support roles. It also 
tended to separate them from being directly and substantially involved in the major mission of the 
school: student development. 

In the absence of a formal, district-wide structured program of guidance, school counselors responded 
as best they could to the personal, social, educational, and career needs of students. Without the structure 
of a formal program, without a common organizational language to describe, organize, and connect their 
work from Kindergarten through to Grade 12, school counselors were available to perform the many 
necessary school management tasks required in a school at the expense of responding fully to student 
development issues and concerns. As a result many school counselors continued to end up with long 
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lists of tasks to do. School counselors were considered office people, not program people. Consider this 
definition of school counselors as an illustration of this condition: 

The guidance counselor: Disciplinarian of the wayward. Commander of a way station for 
the troubled. Consultant to the college-bound. Keeper of the class schedule. Harried, 
isolated, understaffed, overwhelmed with paper work. (Mendel & Lincoln, 1991, p.9) 

Beginning in the late 1960s, the call came to reformulate guidance from what had become an ancillary, 
crisis-orientated service mixing school management tasks with student development tasks, to a 
comprehensive development program focusing 100% of the time of school counselors on student 
^ development issues and concerns. The call came to reformulate guidance as an equal partner with other 
educational programs in the schools. The call came from a renewed interest in vocational-career guidance 
and its theoretical base career development, concern about the efficacy of the prevailing approach to 
guidance in the schools, concern about accountability and evaluation, and a renewed interest in 
developmental guidance. 

The work of implementing comprehensive guidance programs in the schools began in earnest in the 
early 1970s. Dramatic progress was made in the 1980s as more and more states and local school districts 
began to implement the program concept. As the 1990s continue to unfold, the program concept is becoming 
the major way of organizing and managing guidance in the schools. The position orientation of the past is 
slowly but surely being transformed and incorporated into the comprehensive program concept. 

Given this dramatic shift for guidance in the schools it is important to have a vision of the nature and the 
structure of a comprehensive guidance program. What does a comprehensive program look like? How is 
a comprehensive program installed at the local level? This book, A Visit to a Comprehensive Guidance 
Program That Works, responds directly to these questions. It provides details about the organization and 
management of comprehensive guidance programs as well as very practical ideas to use when you return 
home to your school district. Have a great visit! 
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INTRODUCTION 



Northside Independent School District has had a long-term commitment to school guidance 
and counseling. In the early 1970s they were one of the first Texas school districts to hire elementary 
school counselors. In 1982, the District embarked on a process to restructure the guidance program. 
The Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, on behalf of the Superintendent and Board of School 
Trustees, set as the priority for the newly hired Director of Guidance the “fixing” of the program. 
The district had several concerns: lack of consistency of programs in District schools; and, lack of 
clarity of priorities for the program and the use of the counselors’ time and talents. District officials 
perceived the need for a systematic approach to the restructuring process and the program itself. 

With the publication of the first edition of Developing and Managing Your School Guidance 
Program (Gysbers & Henderson, 1988), which includes a full description of the comprehensive 
guidance program model conceptualized by Gysbers and Moore (1981) and the program 
improvement process as it occurred in Northside, administrators and counselors from schools and 
school districts in the United States and other countries have visited the District to get ideas. 
Further interest was stimulated by publication of Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work 
(Gysbers 1990) which provided an examination of a variety of comprehensive programs in different 
settings and how they functioned. These visitors are interested in what the program is like once it 
is implemented and what changes have been made. Depending on the length of their stay, visitors 
typically spend several hours at one elementary school, one middle school, and one high school 
building. The visitors leave with a detailed vision of how the program operates and with a plethora 
of ideas to adapt to the program “back home.” Because such trips are expensive, this monograph 
provides the reader with a similar, but more affordable glimpse into the program. 

The comprehensive guidance program works in all 57 of the District’s schools. The schools 
differ widely in their sizes and demographics. The smallest elementary school building serves 
approximately 275 students; the largest, 1200. The smallest middle school serves 800 students; 
the largest, 1600. The magnet high schools serve 800 students; the largest comprehensive high 
school, 3200. The elementary schools provide for students in Pre- Kindergarten through 5th grade; 
the middle schools, for those in grades 6-8; the high schools, grades 9-12. The District’s 
neighborhoods range from those comprised of substandard housing for multiple families, living, 
below the poverty level in an urban setting to those of high-cost housing for single families, living 
above the middle class income standards in suburban settings. 

The school district itself is of moderate wealth. Being located in the growth area of San 
Antonio — the country’s ninth largest city, Northside is one of the fastest growing districts in Texas. 
Much of the new wealth is absorbed by the cost of the facilities required to house new students. 
The average per pupil expenditure for 1995-96 is approximately $4000. 

Mary Bailey, Head Counselor Debbie Krueger, Counselor 

Jack C. Jordan Middle School Raul B. Femandaz Elementary School 



Patricia Henderson, Director of Guidance 
Northside Independent School District 



Lou Williams, Head Counselor 
Tom C. Clark High School 




Chapter 1 



THE DISTRICT LEVEL: 

SETTING THE CONTEXT FOR SCHOOL-BASED IMPLEMENTATION 

Patricia Henderson 



In the systematic approach to the comprehensive guidance program, the school district provides 
the context within which the schools operate. In order to fully support school-based program 
implementation, the district expresses commitment and provides leadership to the program, identifies 
the basic structure of the program, establishes accountability systems which guide school-site program 
design and evaluation, and provides resources which facilitate program implementation. This section 
describes the context for the school-based programs described in the subsequent sections of this 
monograph. Successful implementation is enhanced by the synergy created through the top-down 
and bottom-up processes. (Fullan, M.,1993, p. B-18). 

Commitment 

Fifteen years ago the District made a commitment to study and then restructure the guidance 
program to best serve the needs of students. Commitment to change occurs when three conditions 
exist: 1) there is dissatisfaction with the present status; 2) there is a vision of what the situation 
should/could look like; and, 3) the people who have to change themselves believe that the benefits 
of changing outweigh the cost. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the Northside administrative 
leadership was dissatisfied with the counseling services as they were then organized (--or not orga- 
nized, as was truly the case.) They believed that counselors had valuable skills which could be 
better applied to benefit the District’s students. They were concerned that the services a student 
received were dependent on the building they attended and the counselor to whom they were as- 
signed. The District administration wanted counselors to be serving more students more consis- 
tently. 

Several members of the District administrative team searched for a new program model that 
would address their concerns and would provide them with a vision of what the “right” program 
would look like. They learned of the comprehensive guidance program model. The vision of a 
planned and systematically designed and implemented program, serving all students, provided the 
direction they sought. 

The benefits to students and to the counselors themselves were seen to outweigh the costs of 
changing. Students would learn skills and develop competence in important life skills (e.g., decision 
making, problem solving, etc.) They would also be guided to set goals and make plans on a 
personalized basis. Some would benefit from meaningful special attention from counselors, such 
as provided by individual and/or small group counseling, some would have their unique educational 
needs specified, and others would be referred to special programs. Within the program design, the 
assistance provided to parents and teachers could be clarified. As expressed by the counseling staff 
leadership, the benefits to counselors were that they would be allowed to carry out the job they 
envisioned as appropriate for school counselors and for which they were trained. 

The decision was made to conduct a study to assess what was currently happening in the 
program, to design specifically the desired program, and to follow through as needed to achieve 
implementation of this desired program. A guidance administrator was hired and charged to carry 





out the program development process. 



Leadership 

From the outset, the District committed to providing the leadership necessary to ensure thatevery 
student benefits from a consistently designed and delivered program. The program design was not 
arbitrarily determined and imposed on the counselors or on the individual schools by the district 
guidance administrator or school board. While the “Guidance Steering Committee” included district- 
level administrators and program managers, school-based administrators and counselors comprised 
the majority of the design team. In anticipation of the changes that the revised program would 
bring, the design team members became the educators of their colleagues regarding the design, but 
the district administration had the responsibility of leading the change efforts across the district. 

Once implementation of the restructured program is underway, the district administration, 
including the guidance administrator, maintains the leadership responsibility for ensuring appropriate 
implementation of the program. The guidance administrator provides needed leadership to ensure 
that counselors competently fulfilled their appropriate roles, and also guides to the site-based 
administrators to ensure their understanding of the comprehensive guidance program, the Northside 
design, and the appropriate role of the Northside School counselor. The senior administrative staff 
and the school board continue their leadership roles by supporting the design decisions when the 
decisions are ignored or challenged, and by providing, new resources to further enhance the program. 

Basic Structure 

The designing process was thoroughly conducted to ensure that the newly restructured program 
would best serve the students. The District, through the efforts of the guidance department and the 
steering committee, spent several years adapting the comprehensive guidance program model to 
target the high priority needs of the students. As mentioned previously, that model and process are 
thoroughly described in Developing and Managing Your School Guidance? rograms (Gysbers & 
Henderson, 1994). The District restudied and completed the second revision of the program in 
1995. The fundamental decisions regarding that design are published in the Northside Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Framework (Northside, 1995). The District provides the framework for the 
program; each school tailors that framework to meet the needs of its students and to address its 
goals. The design decisions are summarized below, as they support the implementation of the 
school programs described in the subsequent chapters of this monograph. 

Structural Components 

The rationale which supports the Northside Comprehensive Guidance Program includes 
recognition that there are essential skills which students need to learn that cut across all disciplines; 
that some students come to school from situations which will prepare them to learn; and that some 
come bringing issues which, if not attended to, impede their learning. It is also apparent that the 
public expects schools to address some of the more destructive issues at work in society. The 
rationale also includes recognition that a guidance program can positively influence students, and 
that professional school counselors bring a diverse and unique set of skills to the school system 
which, when appropriately used, contribute to the healthy growth and development of the students. 

The assumptions which undergird the program state that counselors fulfill six roles 
professionally (i.e., guidance, counseling, consultation, coordination, assessment, and program 
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management;) that counselors adhere to the ethical standards of the profession; that counselors 
provide a developmentally-based, well-balanced program, involving other staff members in its 
implementation; and that counselors collaborate as teammates in the school community and with 
colleagues in the mental health community. It is assumed that the guidance program requires 100% 
of the counselors’ time; and that counselors spend 100% of their time doing professionallyappropriate 
activities. It is important that all students have equal access to the guidance program and counseling 
services, regardless of the issues they present. 

The definition of the program is that counselors, as assisted by other staff members, provide 
developmental guidance and high priority preventive and remedial interventions to assist all stu- 
dents’ development and application of needed competencies. Needed competencies fall within 
seven basic content areas (i.e., self esteem; motivation to achieve; decision-making, problem-solv- 
ing and goal-setting; communication skills; interpersonal effectiveness; cross-cultural effective- 
ness; and responsible behavior.) In order to most effectively help students, counselors and the 
guidance program involve teachers and parents in partnerships for enhancing students' develop- 
ment. The program activities are organized into four delivery system components: guidance cur- 
riculum, individual planning system, responsive services, and system support. 

Delivery System Components 

The guidance curriculum component includes activities designed to teach students needed 
content. It is comprised of lessons and units, sequenced according to the developmental stages of 
the students. The content is structured by a scope and sequence developed for Kindergarten through 
12th grades. 

The activities of the individual planning system are designed to assist students set goals, make 
and monitor progress towards those goals, and evaluate their accomplishments. The system in- 
cludes individual and group guidance, interpretation of personal assessment data, and access to 
educational and career information. In the not too distant future, it will include a fully implemented 
students' advisory system, assisting students in grades K-12 and staffed by all-professional educa- 
tors. 

While the activities of the previous two components provide developmental guidance, 
ih&responsive services component includes activities provided for students whose situations, issues, 
or problems are interfering with their learning. The services include individual and small group 
counseling, case consultations with teachers, parent education and consultation, coordination of 
resources, assessment and referral for students needing specialized help, and crisis counseling. 

In the activities of the previous three components, students are the primary service recipients. 
In the activities of the system support component, students benefit indirectly. Key to the 
comprehensive guidance program is accounting for counselors’ time; thus, this component includes 
more systemically focused activities. Activities fall into two subsets: support to other programs 
and management of the guidance program. Support to other programs includes activities which 
draw on the professional competence of the counselors and which help the students through areas 
(e.g., school-wide test results interpretation, inservice training for effective behavior management, 
public relations, coordination of school-wide career development activities.) Management of the 
guidance program includes the activities associated with planning and evaluating the program, as 
well as overseeing the enhancement of the counselors’ competence and professionalism. 





Program Design 

Describing what appropriately constitutes the program provides the vehicle for program 
organization, and it is the priorities established for the program that guide implementation. In the 
Framework, the District presents the global program priorities. Each school community identifies 
the priority needs of their students and designs their school program within the District design. 

While the District endorses the developmental basis of the guidance program, the responsive 
services component is the counselors’ highest priority at all three school levels. The guidance 
curriculum at the elementary school level and the individual planning system at the high school 
level hold the second priorities. The design for the middle school program calls for an equal balance 
among those two direct service components. System Support is the fourth priority for all counselors’ 
student contact time. 



Accountability 

The District has also accepted responsibility for providing ongoing guidance to the schools as 
they conduct their programs each year. To better ensure appropriate program implementation, i.e., 
appropriate application of the program’s resources, systems are provided which further guide school 
site program planning and evaluation. Briefly described below are the processes used in Northside 
to plan/evaluate each school’s guidance program within the District guidelines. Planning and 
evaluation are conducted system-wide according to the standards set for the program, the 
improvements sought for the program, and the criteria established for excellent performance of the 
professional school counselors. The District directs these processes and also prints, distributes, and 
collects the forms. The district-level guidance administrator monitors the guidelines' adequacy, and 
responds as requested or needed. While we recognize the value of student outcome evaluation, we 
do not conduct this on a system-wide basis, but rather on a site-specific basis. 

Program Standards 

An annual program planning/evaluation process is required of each school guidance staff. At 
the beginning of the school year, counselors are asked to lay out their program activity plans for the 
year. The calendar format requires a listing of activities within each component for each month of 
the school year. One program plan is submitted from each school, as each school has one guidance 
program, no matter how many counselors staff it. Examples are provided for the threeprograms 
described in this monograph. These calendars are checked regularly and modified as needed to 
support the program being implemented. Exact adherence is not required, as flexibility and 
responsiveness are important in any guidance program. 

At the end of the school year, each guidance program staff completes an evaluation of the 
yearly program as actually implemented. There are two versions of the end-of-the-year evaluation. 
Every three or four years, all schools are asked to conduct a thorough self-study evaluating their 
program-as-implemented according to the program standards set out in the Framework. At the end 
of the other years, schools compare and contrast the program they actually implemented with the 
program they had planned at the beginning of the year. They analyze and evaluate how it was 
different and why. At the end of both processes, counselors are asked to record at that time what 
they project as goals for the subsequent year. 

Both evaluation formats require accountability for the program balance: a summary of the 
percentage of time spent by each counselor in activities associated with each component. Counselors 
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have their own methods for tracking their time during the year, and thereby strive to keep on a 
course that will yield an appropriately balanced program. Believing that helping counselors manage 
their time is critical to their fulfillment of the appropriate role, counselors are required by the 
District to keep calendars on which they record their appointments and activities. Many use this 
format to log their time/component. Because of their regular commitment to classroom guidance, 
elementary and some secondary counselors develop (and submit to the District office) weekly 
schedules which, for the most part, provide them a pattern for the whole year. More middle and 
high school guidance program staffs consider their yearly calendars on a monthly or grading-period 
basis and develop their schedules in those time blocks. 

Program Improvements 

To ensure continuous improvement of each school program, each school guidance program 
staff sets guidance program improvement goals at the beginning of the year. These have often 
evolved from the end-of-the-year program evaluations. They may relate to school-wide goals for 
improvement. They may also indicate priorities for improvement identified for the guidance program 
district-wide; for example, in the recent revision of the guidance Framework, Some recommended 
system-wide changes include the expanded involvement of teachers in delivery of the guidance 
program, fuller treatment/higher priority assigned to helping students be cross-culturally effective, 
improved career development assistance for students, continued increase of the small group 
counseling service at the middle and high school level, and improved methods for case consultations 
at the middle and high school level. 

The program improvement goal form (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, 240-241) is an action 
planning form. It requires identification of the tasks to be accomplished, a timeline, and the 
designation of personnel which will result in accomplishment of the goal. At the end of the school 
year, counselors evaluate not only the level of goal attainment, but their efforts expended in attempting 
to reach the goal. It is believed that risk-taking is valuable; thus, “credit” is given for working 
towards something important, even if complete accomplishment was not attained. 

Counselor Performance Evaluation 

The counselor performance evaluation system used by the District reflects the roles adopted 
by the District as appropriate for professional school counselors who carry out the comprehensive 
guidance program. The performance evaluation criteria which were used as the program was being 
installed in the District’s schools included sections asking counselor-evaluators and the counselors 
themselves in self-evaluations to assess their competence in implementation of the four delivery 
systemcomponents of the program. (Northside, 1987; Gysbers & Henderson, 1994) Supervision 
and goal-setting for professional growth have been emphasized as components of the performance 
improvement system. 

A newly adopted system adds the component of clarifying each individual’s job description 
at the beginning of the contract year. Professional and administrative supervision is provided which 
targets that job description, as well as an individual counselor’s professionalism enhancement 
goals. The performance evaluation criteria, which are now specified according to the counselor’s 
six professional roles, i.e., guidance, counseling, consultation, coordination, assessment and program 
management; and indicators of professionalism, are weighted to match the job responsibilities of 
the counselor in the program (Henderson & Gysbers, in press.) 




Student Outcomes 

Assessment of student outcomes as a result of participating in guidance program activities is 
encouraged by the District, but there is not yet a District-wide accountability system based on 
outcome measurement. As mentioned previously, each school tailors its guidance program to meet 
the needs of its students and to respond to the school’s goals; thus, different specific outcomes are 
sought at different schools. In addition, the scope of what is permissible within the Framework is 
so broad that a system-wide outcome evaluation would probably dilute the accomplishments of any 
one program. Counselors have benefitted from inservice training in outcome evaluation. A District 
format for developing relevant outcome evaluations for individual activities is provided. (Appendix 
2-F) It is suggested that these could be aggregated by grade levels or by grade spans to present 
school-wide information. 



Resources 

Primary responsibilities of the District are appropriation of the budget so as to support and 
facilitate implementation of the program. Having approved the design of the program desired for 
Northside’s students, the School Board and District administration continue to strive to provide the 
resources needed to fully implement that program. Supporting resources fit three categories: human; 
materials, equipment and facilities; and political. Northside’s provision of these is briefly described 
below. 



Human 

It is the District’s belief that the basic resource of the school guidance program is the time and 
talent of the professional school counselors. With the accountability mechanisms (described above) 
in place, the District recognized mathematically that the lower the counselor-student ratios, the 
fuller the services that individual students receive. In the early 1980s, the District allocated counselor 
staffing units based on a formula that provided for one counselor for each elementary building, and 
one counselor for every 550 middle and high school students. With the emphasis on developmental 
guidance expressed in the first Framework, the formula was improved to one counselor, regardless 
of level, for every 500 students. When this goal was reached, it was recognized that there was 
insufficient time for counselors to provide the responsive services needed increasingly by the students. 
The School Board then adopted a goal of allocating a counselor for every 400 students. With this 
goal nearly achieved, the second Guidance Steering Committee has now recommended ratios of 
one counselor for every 350 students. 

Contracts and salaries are also the responsibility of the District administration and School 
Board. While the salaries are not as competitive as the counselors would like, the contract lengths 
have been extended. These extensions occurred as a result of understanding that it is better for 
students when many of the counselors’ system support responsibilities are handled on non-student 
contact tinje. Thus, elementary school counselors’ contracts are 14 days longer than the student 
school year; regular middle school counselors’ contracts are 19 days longer than the students’; and 
high school counselors’ are 28 days longer. Middle and High School Head Counselors work 5 and 
18 days longer, respectively, than the regular counselors. 

It is also a district-level responsibility to write the position guides which describe the basic 
responsibilities of employees filling similar positions. Such position guides were underdeveloped 




not only for the professional school counselors, but for the other guidance program staff members 
as well. Within the context of the comprehensive guidance program, appropriate statements have 
been developed which describe the work of the head counselors, the guidance department secretaries, 
registrars, and career center technicians. With clearly stated expectations for others’ roles, counselors 
are better able to clarify what is rightfully theirs. 

As a result of the clarity of organization of the program and position guides for program- 
related staff, the administrators of other programs have become willing to appropriate their funds 
when counseling services are permissible and viewed as needed. Northside has specialist counselors 
(all of whom must be certified as school counselors) supported by Safe and Drug-Free Schools, 
Compensatory Education, Special Education, and Migrant funds. Vocational guidance funds are 
appropriated from the district-level vocational education department through the district-level 
guidance department to enhance the career development program. 



Materials, Equipment & Facilities 

As a result of understanding that what counselors provide is, in fact, a program, as contrasted 
to a set of processes loosely organized as a set of services, the District has channeled curriculum 
development funds to the guidance department. Through use of these funds, several district - 
developed products support consistent program implementation across the schools. In addition to 
the Program Framework and the Performance Improvement System Guide, the District has produced 
a guidance curriculum scope and sequence; resources guides, which include specific activity 
descriptions for each major content area within each of the four delivery system components; 
“suggested activities,” which provide the baseline program for each component at each grade level; 
and a handbook, which details a model case consultation, staffing process. Additionally, the District 
has appropriated a consistent guidance program materials budget. This budget is apportioned to 
each campus, allowing counselors to purchase commercially published materials that fit their 
programs. 

While equipment is disbursed through the building-level administration, facilities are the 
responsibility of the District. As mentioned previously, Northside is one of the fastest growing 
districts in the state. Keeping pace with the facilities needs is a constant challenge, but the District 
has committed to standards for counselors’ offices and related facilities (counseling “suites.”) As 
new buildings are built and older ones are refurnished, the guidance program facilities must, by 
Board policy, adhere to these standards. 



Political 

By “political” resources we mean the support based in Board policy and administrative 
regulations, as well as constituents support for the program. (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, pp. 
1 13-4) Through the clarification both of program standards and the needs dictated by the desired 
design for the program, the historical support of the Board and District administration has been 
strengthened. School officials are able to express their support not only in speeches, but also by 
appropriating budgets as described above and by supporting the program and staff whenchallenged 
by others. Enhancement of this support has been garnered by the proactive efforts of the Northside 
Counselors Association. The District counselors feel sufficiently empowered and valued to express 
their opinions and needs actively and constructively. They are appreciated as a constructive force in 
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the District’s political arenas. 

With the definition of appropriate roles for counselors associated with the program and the 
expression of priorities for the program associated with the program design, regulations have been, 
and are being developed which support effective and efficient program implementation. The first 
of these, which instantaneously safeguarded the developmental guidance program at the elementary 
level, was an instructional regulation, which stated that every classroom group of elementary children 
benefits from a counselor-led guidance lesson a week. Others are fairly specific to Northside’s 
traditional over-use of school counselors. As visitors have come, we have learned that there is wide 
variation in the particular non-guidance tasks that eat the time of school counselors across the 
country. Development of guidance, program-friendly regulations,which have streamlined counselors’ 
involvement in other departments’ responsibilities, include those relevant to special education, pre- 
registration, the group standardized testing program, individual assessments, the discipline 
management program, regular education curriculum development, master schedule development, 
and more. 



"Keys” to Successful Implementation 

In closing, 10 themes have emerged that are keys to success in implementing a guidance 
program with integrity. The themes infuse in this introduction, and the reader will see them 
throughout the building-level, specific, program descriptions which follow. These themes are: 

•Vision of the Comprehensive Guidance Program 

• Managing Change 
• Planning/Evaluation 

• Making Decisions 

• Involvement of Others 

• Communication 

• Administrative Support 

• Leadership 

• Appropriate Definition of the Counselor’s Role 

• Resource Development 

School "Visits” 

In the chapters that follow, a comprehensive guidance program in an elementary school, a 
middle school and a high school is described in some detail. The purpose of this monograph is not 
to present Northside’s program as the answer for you, but rather to present enough detail of the 
Northside program to give the reader specific ideas which may be directly applicable or easily 
adapted to fit a unique situation. 
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Chapter 2 



IMPLEMENTING THE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Debbie Krueger 



The elementary component of a comprehensive guidance program is the foundation of the 
structure. At this level, the seeds of healthy personal, social, and academic development are planted 
and grow as students move through the developmental guidance program into middle school and 
high school. Students leam life-long skills to carry into the 2 1st century as productive adult citizens. 

How It Begins 

Each August, elementary counselors sit down to plan the year for students, parents, and families 
of their individual campuses. The first task is to build the yearly calendar of events based on the 
design of the Framework and the needs of the campus. The yearly calendar shows how the year 
will develop over the months. (Appendix 2-A) Under the Guidance Curriculum component, the 
classroom units to be presented are listed by month. For Individual Planning, group and individual 
activities are shown for social, educational, and career development. Under the Responsive Services 
component, activities are listed for small group counseling, individual counseling, consultation, 
and referrals to other professional resources. In the system support column, activities are listed that 
support and improve/maintain other programs on campus as well as our own. This becomes a 
graphic organizer and a simple visual time management tool. 

Elementary counselors discuss how they will divide thegrade levels to be served. Some continue 
with specific grade levels, and some change to new ones. Some counselors serve grades K-2 and, 
others, grades 3-5. Some follow the same students each year, moving “up” the grades with them, 
while others take responsibility for the Alternate calendar (year round) students or service special 
students like, Pre-K or Chapter students. 

Writing the yearly calendar is a team building process that helps counselors to focus on the 
plan. Knowing the theoretical basis, the program model, the needs, the resources available allows 
the program goals to be established accordingly. Next, elementary counselors build their weekly 
calendar schedules. 

The weekly schedule is a plan of action for each day. In thirty minute increments, details for 
each component’s allotted time are measured and assigned, leaving slots for all the unexpected 
events that come along and need response. A specific time is marked off each week for counselors 
to meet together in a staff meeting. This schedule can and should be reviewed on a regular basis 
(each 6 weeks etc.) to make needed changes, adjustments, additions, and omissions. Mostly, however, 
elementary counselors from their experience know the weekly patterns and can develop their weekly 
schedule for the year. (Appendix 2-B) 

Next, program improvement goals are developed on the Guidance Program Improvement 
Plan form. Each counselor writes two to four goals based on new district priorities and campus 
needs and goals. Goals can be written by individual counselors for a particular program activity or 
grade level, or counselors can plan goals together with strategies appropriate to their student outcomes. 
Tasks to be accomplished are listed and the time frame in which they are to be completed is written 




down. Appendix 2-C, is an example of a goal to improve communication from the counseling 
department by providing a newsletter. 

GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 

The guidance curriculum component includes skills based on lessons and units designed tohelp 
all students K-5 develop competence in essential life skills. These lessons are based on a systematic 
scope and sequence, set by developmental needs, guided by priorities, and delivered by effective 
teaching practices. A well-balanced program helps students master competencies, outcomes, and 
objectives in the seven prioritized strands. 

Implementation of the guidance curriculum requires a partnership between the counselors, 
teachers, and administrators. Because it is an integral part of the program work it must be an 
integral part of the campus day. The children leam 1) Responsible behavior, 2) Decision-making 
and Problem-Solving, 3) Motivation to Achieve, 4) Self-Esteem Development, 5) Interpersonal 
Effectiveness, 6) Communication Skills, 7) Cross-Cultural Effectiveness. 

Counselors’ teaching guidance lessons strengthens the entire program. Because the students 
know counselors as teachers, the level of tmst and rapport is there, if and when the need for individual 
or group counseling occurs. The students see counselors in the classroom on a regular basis, as 
opposed to being one of the “ladies in the office.” Students know they have easy access to the 
counselor. Additionally, teachers see counselors as collaborators when they are in the classroom 
experiencing some of the daily Joys and frustrations of teaching. Support from administration is 
provided by valuing the guidance lessons as a regular part of the students’ week and by ensuring 
that access to students for guidance activities is provided. Through the years, counselors have 
developed the lessons needed for each grade level based on the district priorities. These lessons can 
be recycled or revised as new materials are purchased or after workshops which provide new training. 

In our District, it is recommended that elementary counselors be in the classroom 30-35% of 
the time. On the daily schedule this would be two hours a day, 30 minutes each in four classes. 
This allocation of counselors’ time, during the student’s school time, equals to 54-63 days/year or 
25-29 activity slots/week. Counselors should be in the classroom for a minimum of twelvelessons 
a semester. The District counselors have identified suggested outcomes for curriculum activities 
for each grade level. (Appendix-D) Because counselors have a framework to work within, and the 
staff and administrators know the value of the activities, most counselors have the flexibility they 
need to implement lessons on a realistic schedule. Also, because the program is established, when 
a crisis comes iip teachers understand that counselors must deal with these and will make up the 
lessons for their classes as soon as possible. 

The guidance curriculum is presented in a systematic way to help students reach specific, 
developmentally appropriate competencies. The District has developed a scope and sequence which 
lists outcomes for the seven content domains for each grade level. For example, in domain three, 
responsible behavior, a goal is that the students will take responsibility for themselves within the 
family, school environment, and community. Example outcomes for different grade levels are that 
“Kindergartners will be aware of their place in the family,” “4th graders will list and describe 
responsibilities of their parents or community leaders,” and “5th graders will interpret how traditions 
and laws govern their community.” Another example in the domain of managing change successfully 
is that “the students will understand that growing up allows them to manage more aspects of their 
lives.” An outcome: “5th graders will demonstrate the ability to open a combination lock.” In 
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Appendix-E are two sample lesson plans listing domains, outcomes, and activities. Knowing the 
desired outcomes allows the counselor to evaluate the effectiveness of a lesson. A format is used by 
Northside counselors to develop simple activity evaluations. (Appendix 2-F) 

Resources for the guidance curriculum component can be found in the district curriculum 
resource guide which is a collection of favorite/successful lesson plans developed and contributed 
by elementary counselors. Campuses can select lesson/units/activities that best fit their program 
goals, as well as their student outcomes and objectives. Monies are provided each fall to campuses 
topurchase materials in line with program priorities. 

As will be stated in all four components, a partnership with staff is an essential requirement 
for a successful program. Counselors must collaborate with teachers in the development of 
appropriate lessons, strive to have teachers infuse the lessons in the daily routine of the classroom, 
and administrators must back the program and enforce access to students. Parents’ input is critical 
to a successful program. They have opportunities through PTAs and the School Advisory Teams to 
voice questions and concerns, develop a knowledge level, express support of the program, and to 
learn to reinforce skills at home. 



INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 

Although elementary counselors spend the least amount of their time in the Individual Planning 
System, it is here that the foundation for middle school and high school individual planning takes 
place. Elementary counselors teach about goal setting, decision making, and self concept. These 
are then applied by students in setting personal, social, and educational goals related to their individual 
career plans. 

In the Individual Planning component, elementary counselors assist students with five major 
goals. These are 1) set challenging educational, career, and personal goals, 2) make plans for 
achieving short term and long term goals, 3) analyze how their strengths and weaknesses help or 
hinder their achieving goals, 4) make decisions that reflect their plans, and 5) manage change 
successfully. 

All of this is accomplished in a program balance of 5-10% of the elementary counselor’s 
time. This percentage equals 6 activity slots a week, or 9 to 18, 45 minute activities a year. On the 
yearly calendar, we assist students in 8 major activities: transition (Grades K, 5, and new students); 
educational planning; pre-registration of K and 5; registration; standardized testing;special testing; 
career planning; and applying skills taught in guidance activities. (Appendix-G) 

The implementation of these eight areas at the elementary level consist of the counselors a) 
assisting principals and kindergarten teachers with large group meeting during Kindergarten roundup, 
b) coordinating a class-size visitation with middle school counselors, c) teaching the 5th to 6th 
grade transition unit; d) coordinating and consulting with administrators and teachers to greet new 
students on our campus and to conduct orientation as needed; e) coordinating, guiding, consulting 
with middle school counselors, 5th grade teachers, and parents in preregistering 5th graders for 6th 
grade. (This includes dissemination of course choice slips, and reviewing these slips when returned); 
f) coordinating the dissemination and interpretation of test results with teachers, and being available 
to consult with parents and students in conferences, g) presenting activities for career awareness, 
like career day and classroom guidance lessons on careers. 

These activities are done in partnership with teachers and administrators. Counselors coordinate 
the transition process with the 5th grade teachers and the middle school counselors. They assist 




administrators in procedures, they also help teachers by guiding them to be sure they provide accurate 
information to students and parents. Administrators are supported in implementation of school- 
wide activities. 

Many elementary counselors’ favorite Individual Planning System Activities are Career Day 
and 5th grade Exit Interviews. For the past three years, we have had a Career Day for students K- 
5 at the Fernandez Elementary School. This has been a great success for parent involvement. We 
have had 48 speakers drawn from parents and community members. Two months prior to the 
scheduled day the counselor sends out letters to all parents inviting their participation. (Appendix- 
H) Letters are also sent to a local grocery store with whom we have a partnership, and to the 
principal of our feeder middle school. Four speakers are scheduled in the morning and four in the 
afternoon for each grade level. We send a return letter to volunteer speakers listing ideas to 
beemphasized in their presentations: pride in work, responsible behavior and how they use reading 
and math each day in their job. In addition, they are asked to do three things in preparation for their 
presentation: 1) bring a handout for each student (brochure, balloon, pencil, office logo); 2) if they 
wear a uniform to work to please wear it; 3) if they use a tool to bring it to display (computer, 
shovel, laser, stethoscope.) These make their presentations very meaningful for the students; for 
example, a baker brought icing for Kindergartners to put on the cookies, the First graders got to 
plant seeds. Second graders petted a horse. Third graders used a stethoscope. Fourth graders saw a 
laser show. Fifth graders printed messages on personal laptop computers. On the morning of Career 
Day, visitors are greeted with coffee and doughnuts by PTA officers and are shown to their rooms. 
All students have participated in guidance lessons on the world of work and have developed 
appropriate questions to ask the speakers. Speakers are settled into classrooms and children move 
between rooms in 30 minute periods; in this way, a whole grade level can hear each of the eight 
speakers. At the end of the day, speakers are asked to fill out evaluations and suggestions for next 
year. Teachers have students write in their journals about the day and their favorite speakers. Then 
as a class they draw or write thank-you letters that are mailed to the guests. 

The 5th grade Exit interviews happen in May. In April, letters are sent to all 5th graders’ 
parents explaining the 5th grade Transition unit and inviting them to sit in on an individual conference 
between their child and the counselor. (Appendix-I). During this conference, the counselor goes 
over the student's Permanent Record Folder with them. The children review their grades from 
Kindergarten to 4th grade, attendance records, health information, and standardized test scores. 
The counselor again interprets the test scores and the testing vocabulary: percentiles and percentages, 
grade equivalents, mastery and non-mastery. Students and their parents have time to ask questions 
about Middle School. The most frequently asked questions are “Do I really have to take a shower 
in PE? and What if I can’t get my locker open?’’. Scheduling twenty minutesper conference, 
counselors can see eight to ten students a day, or 125 students in three weeks. Parent participation 
is on average 75-80%. I know parents are pleased with the information. They offer comments like 
“Thanks! I never knew I had a cumulative folder until I was in High School and then no one let me 
look at it!’’ “What a great gift to give kids!’’ This activity allows the counselor closure with each 
student, some of whom we have known for 6 or 7 years. These are powerful experiences for the 
counselors too! 
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RESPONSIVE SERVICES 

A third component of the Guidance Framework is Responsive Services. This component 
provides interventions for students who are having problems that interfere with their academics and 
it promotes healthy development. Some services are also provided to parents and teachers of students. 
Recurring needs are in the areas of academic success, responsible behavior, relating with peers and 
adults, self-esteem, loss, stress, child abuse, and attendance. 

During the yearly calendar development, these needs are prioritized by campus goals and 
community needs. To develop this priority list, a student-needs assessment can be completed each 
May or August based on parents, teachers or students views on situations. (Appendix- J) After 
identifying students, small groups of students are arranged by grade, age, or topic. Then the groups 
are scheduled into the weekly calendar with the counselor allocating 40-45% of their time for 
responsive services, equalling 2.75-3.25 hours in the day, or 72-81 days of the year, or 34 to 38 
activity slots a week. 

In addition to the names identified through the needs assessment, many referrals are self 
made. We use a mailbox outside our doors with a notepad attached. (Appendix- K) Here students 
write their names and room numbers. They are picked up as the schedule allows. EvenKindergartners 
can locate the counselor's office, write a few letters of their names, and be responded to! They then 
know they are valued, cared for, and will be listened to. Sometimes, crises take precedence over 
planned activities, but planned activities are always rescheduled. The integrity of the program 
rests on the trust and rapport established by the counselor. Crises must really be crises, and promised 
activities must always be done. 

As in the other three components, partnership with staff is a vital part of implementing 
responsive services. Teachers refer children for help. They allow them to come to the counselor for 
help without penalizing their grades. Teamwork and the team approach with other campus specieilists 
and representatives from community resources make for a strong and dynamic program with 
specialized services. Parents too, must also have input to this component to ensure children’s 
success in a healthy development. They will refer their children, and they will need to give permission 
for special services and to help solve the problems. Communication is the key. 

In addition to providing services individually and in small groups to students, counselors also 
provide parent education programs. These may occur during the school day or in the evening. 
Programs may be based on commercial material, like “STEP” or “How to Talk So Kids will Listen,” 
or may be counselor developed in responding to needs of the campus, such as an ADHD parent 
support group. Also in the District we have a Parent Consultation Center. The Center is staffed by 
Northside Counselors and area University practicum students, providing free services based on the 
brief family intervention model. The Center is open one night a week, is housed in one of our 
Elementary schools, and is directed by an elementary school counselor. 

SYSTEM SUPPORT 

The fourth component of the Comprehensive Guidance Program is System Support. This 
includes activities that support the other program components and support that is received fromother 
programs. At the elementary level, the time parameters for System Support are 15 -20% of 
counselors’ time, or 1 to 1 .5 hours a day, 13 to 17 activity slots a week, or 27 to 36 days in the year. 
The district has recommended priorities for these times as 1) Student referrals to special programs. 




2) consulting/conferencing with staff and parents, 3) Special education Initial Referrals 4) Test 
interpretations to staff, 5) Parent Education, 6) School Advisory Team, 7) Parent Involvement 
Activities, 8) At Risk Services, 9) 504 services, 10) ARD meetings, 1 1) Staff Development, and 
12) Transition Activities. True system support tasks are appropriate ones for counselors to do, but, 
non-guidance activities are not a legitimate part of the guidance program. The question which 
differentiates the support-to-others tasks from non-guidance tasks is - “Is a masters degree in guidance 
and counseling needed to accomplish this task?” When the answer is no, the counselor helps 
finding the other people to be responsible for the activity/task. 

System Support includes management activities that help counselors establish and maintain 
the guidance program, such as the time spent in developing staff and community relations, program 
development, professional development, and program management. The support that counselors 
provide to help the school are testing, serving on committees and cadres, working with administrators, 
consulting with teachers, attending staffings and special education ARD’s, planning parent 
involvement activities, working on school improvement plans, sitting on School Advisory Teams, 
and presenting staff development. 

A high priority for elementary counselors is a staffing process. We use a consultation model 
called the C.H.I.L.D. process (Consultative Help for Individual Learning Decisions.) This staffing 
procedure helps teachers a) to identify the specific area of concern for the student, b) provide 
intervention as early as the problem is identified using sound instructional strategies and 
accommodations, and c) make decisions about students who require additional services. This 
system has four levels of problem-solving and decision-making - 1) classroom interventions, 2) 
grade level consultation, 3) campus level consultation, and 4) referral. (Appendix 2-L) Campuses 
who meet regularly (once a week) find this very thorough process the best communication tool for 
talking about children. 

Another priority for counselors is the school-based decision-making Committee. The “S . A.T.,” 
The School Advisory Team is made up of the principal, PTA president, 2 parents, 2 community 
members, teachers representing various grade levels or cadre chairs, counselors, and specialists 
(Reading, GT, Music, and PE). The purpose of the school-based decision making team is to set 
goals, determine strategies, and implement activities appropriate for that school and its goals. This 
committee has input into curriculum, goal setting, finances, personnel management, school 
organization, and human resource development. Shared decisions are better decisions as people 
take ownership in what they help create. Therefore, it is an important opportunity for counselors to 
be part of this team. 

As our district has grown, the need for supervision and an additional friendly ear has been 
needed by elementary counselors. Job demands on the Director of Guidance make it difficult for 
her to visit all school counselors for supervision and consultation. More informal support is now 
given by elementary cluster leaders who meet with counselors four times a year to review procedures, 
new materials, discuss ethical dilemmas and provide sharing time. They visit the schools in their 
clusters, help orient new counselors, and provide support and encouragement to counselors. 

Another opportunity for uounselors to connect is through the joining of TENET (Texas Teacher 
Educator Network). This interactive computer system allows access to University libraries, news 
groups, web sites and ERIC. Of particular interest to counselors, is the International Counselors 
Network (ICN) and Texas Counselors Network (TCAN). Through computerized networking, 
counselors share ideas about what should be covered in a comprehensive guidance curriculum and 
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offer ideas for small groups. 

The year ends with the end-of-the year evaluations. Elementary counselors summarize the 
periodic evaluations of the activities of the four components. We check our progress toward our 
program improvement goals. We review the yearly program calendar to see if major changes should 
be made for the next year. 

In Northside, the elementary counselor is a vital part of the elementary school children’s day. 
With the comprehensive framework the role of the counselor is clear. We can talk about our jobs 
and program. Our worth is appreciated. We know we are organized and know our direction. And 
we know that we are doing the right things for and with kids! 
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Transition to Middle School 7 understand that growing up allows them to manage more aspects 

Managing Change of their own lives. 

Time Management 

Organizational Skills 9 analyze the various methods they use to learn in school. 
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GUIDANCE CURRICULUM Appendiz 2-E 

LESSON PLAN OVERVIEW 

TRANSITION UNIT 

LESSON TITLE: Locks and Lockers GRADE; 5 

TIME; 30 mins 

DOMAIN: Manage Change Successfully 

OUTCOME(S); Students will: 

Understand that growing up allows them to manage more aspects of their lives. 

ACTIVITY OBJECTIVE(S): Students will; 

Demonstrate the ability to open a combination lock at least one time. 



CONCEPTS: 

Students need to master the skills of opening a combination lock since they will need to open 
their lockers frequently and quickly next year. 



METHODS: 



A-V Aids 

Computer 

K Demonstration 

Discussion 

Drawing 



X Drill Practice 

Role-Playing 

Guest 

Group Work 

Lecture 



Quiz 

Reading 

Student Reports 

Worksheet 

Other; Tag Board 

Combination Lock 



RESOURCES: 

Combination locks and patience ! 



EVALUATION: 

^Oral Response 

C lass Participation 
X Student Response 
Homework 



.Teacher Observation 
.Review 
.Form Attached 
.Other 




LESSON PLAN PROCEDURES 



LESSON TITLE: Locks and Lockers 



FOCUS: 

Ask "What is this?" (hold up lock) "How many of you have ever used one?" Allow brief time for 
discussion. 



INSTRUCTION: 

The counselor will display a large tag board lock at the front of the classroom. Write the 
combination on The board and demonstrate correct procedures for opening the lock. Answer any 
questions. Pass out individual locks. Do the first "opening" in unison with students. 



PRACTICE: 

Students will practice opening combination locks. They will continue to practice, rotating 
the locks, until the end of class. 



CLOSURE: 

[Last five minutes] The class should be seated. Give each student a lock. When the counselor 
calls "start" they open locks. As they open their locks they stand. All students should be 
standing at the end of the period. Plan an additional practice with those students who could 
not open their locks within the time limit. 







GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 
LESSON PLAN OVERVIEW 

TRANSITION UNIT 

LESSON TITLE: Exploring Feelings About Middle School 



GRADE: 5 

TIME: 30 mins 



DOMAIN: Understand and Respect Themselves 

OUTCOME(S): Students will: 

Express their intellectual and emotional concerns regarding middle school. 



ACTIVITY OBJECTIVE(S): Students will: 

Explore their feelings about the impending change to middle school by expressing their hopes, 
anxieties and fears. 

List questions and concerns they have about middle school. 




CONCEPTS: 

People tend to be apprehensive and fearful when confronted with new and strange situations. 
Anxiety can be reduced by identifying and expressing these feelings and recognizing their 

universality. 



METHODS: 



A-V Aids 

Computer 

Demonstration 

Discussion 

Drawing 



Drill Practice 
Roie-Playing 
Guest 

Group Work 
Lecture 



Quiz 

Reading 

Student Reports 
W orksheet 

X Other: Brainstorm 

list of questions 



RESOURCES: 

Optional: "Middle School Questionnaire" 

Cross reference: Individual Planning Activity I is a good follow-up for this lesson. 



EVALUATION: 

Oral Response 

X Class Participation 

Student Response 

Homework 



^Teacher Observation 

Review 

_Form Attached 

)$ Other: List of questions and concerns 
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LESSON PLAN PROCEDURES 

LESSON TITLE: Exploring Feelings About Middle School 



FOCUS: 

The counselor silently writes a "rumor" on the board (example: Middle school bullies stuff 

6th graders in their lockers"). Hand the chalk to a student and continue process until 5-6 

rumors are on the board. 



INSTRUCTION: 

Explain to students that they have probably heard rumors about middle school and have some 
scary feelings about this. The other part of fear is excitement and anticipation. Ask 
students to identify the feelings associated with each rumor on the board. Tell students. 
"You all have questions about schedules, lessons, etc. We are going to break into groups. 
You will have 10-15 minutes to write your questions, hopes, and concerns. When I call time 
you are going to share two concerns and hopes from your group." 



PRACTICE; 

Break into groups of five. Have each group select a recorder and list questions, hopes, and 
concerns about middle school. At the end of 10-15 minutes each group will share two major 
concerns and hopes. The counselor may record the group responses on the board. 



CLOSURE: 

Point out that we all have concerns, questions, and some of the same feelings about middle 
school. In this unit we will share those feelings and concerns and answer many of your 
questions. 
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MroOLE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 . The most exciting thing about going to middle school is 



2. Some things that I think will be different at middle school are 



3. The thing that worries or scares me the most about going to middle school is 



4. A question I have about middle school is 



5. Something 1 can do help myself feel more comfortable the first day of school next year is 



6. Something I'll miss about elementary school is 



7. A rumor I’ve heard about middle school is 













Appendix 2-F 



MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A GUIDANCE/COUNSELING ACTIVITY 

-WORKSHEET- 

1. ACTIVITY: 

2. THE OBJECTIVE FOR THIS ACTIVITY IS 

3 . THE DATA TO BE GATHERED IS 

4. THE POPULATION OF THIS EVALUATION IS 

5. THE LEARNING DOMAIN OF THE OBJECTIVE IS 

6. THE MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUE I WILL USE IS 

7. WILL COLLECT THE DATA (howl 

(when ) 

\ 

8. I WILL USE THE INFORMATION GATHERED THROUGH THIS EVALUATION AS 

FOLLOWS: 
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COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
QUALITATIVE DESIGN 



Appendix 2-G 
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RAUL B. FERNANDEZ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

6845 Ridgebrook 
San Antonio, Texas 78250 



Appendix 2-H 



Frances M. Rhodes 
Principal 



Dear Parents, 







Jack C. Jordan 
Superintendent 



On Friday, February 25th, Raul B. Fernandez students 
will be celebrating CAREER DAY! 



We are looking for moms and dads to share their Jobs 
with the students. We are asking you to speak to four 
different classes for a period of thirty minutes each. You 
may choose to come from 8:30 to 10:30 or 12:30 to 2:30. If 
possible, you will be assigned to speak to your student's 
grade level. We would like to hear an explanation of your 
duties, salary, training and education. We are emphasizing 
pride In self and school. Perhaps you can bring tools of 
your trade, wear a uniform or bring a handout or advertising 
Item to share with each student. 



Please consider sharing your Career with us by 
volunteering several hours of your busy day with our 
students. 

Sign below and return to school by January 26th. If 
you choose to participate, a return letter of confirmation 
and additional Information will be sent home. 



Thank you. Together - we're better! Together - we 
make the difference! 



Debbie Krueger 
Counselor 



YES! I can spend <8:30-10:30) or <12:30 - 2:30) 
with students sharing my Job. 



Name 



Work# 



Career 



your student's name ^ ^ teacher 

NORTHSIDE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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RAUL B. FERNANDEZ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

6845 Ridgebrvok 
San Antonio, Texas 78250 
(210) 681-7474 



Frances M, Rhodes 
Principal 




Dr. Agustin A Orci 
Superintendent 



April 18, 1994 



Dear Parent of , 

Between now and the end of the school year, I will be working with 5th grade 
students on the transition to middle school. 

During classroom guidance we will discuss some important ”how-to*s" such as 
opening a combination lock, reading a class schedule, completing an 
assignment sheet and finding their way around the school. We will also 
focus on positive ways to work with teachers. and peers. 

Individually, I will sit down with each student to review their elementary 
grades and test scores. I would like for students to know that there a 
folder with their name. Each has the responsibility to affect what 
ultimately goes in this very important cumulative folder, 

I cordially invite you to come and sit in on this conference at 

on I 



Sincerely, 






Debbie Krueger 
Counselor 
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Dear Parents, 

We plan to start small groups this fall. Now Is the time to 
sign up If there Is a group your child may find beneficial. 

The counseling program at Fernandez Elementary School Is 
designed to be preventive and developmental. In addition to 
seeing students Individually and in classrom guidance, we 
teach skills and information in the small groups settings.. 
Two types of group counseling are offered - developmental 
groups and special concern groups. Developmental groups 
Include topics that address normal developmental tasks and 
skills such as f r lendshlp/soclal skills, decision 
making/problem sol vlng, understanding self and others, 
managing stress, being responsible and developing and 
maintaining positive self-worth. 

We emphasize to students that these groups are for 
everyone, and participating does not indicate a problem. 

Special concern groups are organized around topics of 
concern shared by the students participating such as: 
students whose parents are recently separated, divorced, or 
remarried; students who have recently experienced a death of 
a family member; students who are underachieving or failing 
academically; and other special concern topics as the need 
arises such as children of alcoholics. 

If you think, your son or daughter would benefit by 
participating in one of these groups, please complete the 
section below and return to us or call 706-7370. 

Thank you for your support in our mutual goal of raising 
competent, healthy, and successful children. 



Alii son Moores 
Counse 1 or 



Sincere 1 y , 




Counse 1 or 



I would like my child 

MR. /Mrs. /Ms. 

participate in the 



, who is in 
. class to 

group . 



Parent Signature 



Phone Number 



RAUL B. FERNANDEZ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

6845 Rid^ebrook 
San Antonio, Texas 78250 
(210) 681^7474 



Frances M. Rhodes 
Principal 




Dr, Agustin A Orci 
Superintendent 



Date 



Dear ; , 

Since children experience a variety of concerns at different developmental 
stages, the Northside Independent School District provides counseling serv'ices 
for all children In grades K - 5. The purpose of this program is to assist 
children in coping with these concerns in order to allow for maximum benefit 
from their educational experience. 

Your child, , has signed up to participate in 

group counseling to discuss the topic of 

We will meet weekly for approximately six weeks for a 30 minute period. 

Please feel free to contact me if you have any questions or additional 
information that would be helpful in working with your child. 



Sincerely, 




Elementary School Counselor 
706-7370 

Allison Moores 

Elementary School Counselor 

706-7370 
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Appendix 2-K 
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Please fill in the blanks and then leave it in the box 
by the door to the Guidance Room. I will come and 
get you when I can. 

Love, 

Ms. Moores 



Dear Ms. Moores, 

I would like to talk with you in the Guidance 
Room. 

Name ^ 

Date ^ ^ 




Teacher 




CONSULTATIVE HELP FOR INDIVIDUAL LEARNING DECISIONS 
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Chapter 3 



IMPLEMENTING THE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

AT THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Mary Bailey 



The middle school counseling program is the bridge that connects the elementary and high 
school guidance programs. The counselors at the elementary level “hand the baton” to the middle 
school counselors who in turn pass it on to the high school counselors, providing the continuity in 
the counseling program which benefits students. It is interesting, yet obvious, that the counseling 
program at all three levels follows the same counseling program framework, but each is somewhat 
different. Age of the students, types of curriculum, and the varied structure of the school program 
provide different emphases and different ways of presenting the guidance program. 

PLANNING 

The middle school counseling department resumes operations three weeks before the new 
school year begins with a skeleton staff, including the head counselor and the counseling registrar/ 
secretary. The head counselor returns before the other counselors to prepare for the new school 
year. At a staff meeting with the principal and other administrators, staff changes that occurred 
over the summer are reviewed along with a briefing on the new master schedule. The principal 
and head counselor meet to discuss any changes in the overall school program, and the role of the 
counseling department in these changes. 

The other counselors on the staff return one week before the teaching staff. It is the first 
official time the counseling staff has met together since the last contract day of the previous 
schoolyear. This time is an opportunity to share new ideas that each has learned over the summer 
break when attending various courses, workshops, or seminars. Part of the time on this day is 
spent sharing professional experiences from the summer, renewing relationships, discussing changes 
in the school faculty, getting acquainted with the new master schedule, and any other changes in 
district policy or programming. 

The next order of business is to begin planning the guidance program calendar for the year. 
This planning begins with a review of the end-of-the-year surveys from the previous year and the 
previous year’s guidance calendar. The calendar covers the period from August to June. (Appendix 
3-A) When comparing calendars from year-to-year the framework stays the same, but often the 
content differs. 



GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 
What Is It? 

The middle school guidance curriculum includes lessons and units designed to help students 
in sixth through eighth grades in developing competence in essential life skills. The learning 
experiences are based on a systematic scope and sequence, driven by the developmental needs of 
students, and dictated locally by school community priorities and approaches. 

The middle school guidance curriculum is the proverbial walls to the foundation that the 




elementary guidance curriculum has built in the content areas of 

• Responsible behavior 

• Decision-making and Problem-Solving 

• Motivation to Achieve 

• Self-Esteem Development 

• Interpersonal Effectiveness 

• Communication Skills 

• Cross-Cultural Effectiveness 

Each year, as the calendar is planned, guidance lessons are chosen that meet the program 
goalsand objectives for our school. 

In an effort to provide a balanced guidance program.counselors follow the recommended 
time parameters for each component outlined in the District’s guidance framework. The 
recommended time parameters for the middle school guidance curriculum are: 







Davs/ 


Hrs/ 


Activity 


Level 


Percent 


Year 


Day 


SlotsAVk 


Middle School 


15-20% 


27-36 


1-1.5 


7-9 



This is based on a student access time of 175 days in the school year and 45 minutes in an 
activity slot. Given that the counselors’ time in implementing guidance curriculum is divided 
between direct teaching and consulting with teachers, the recommended minimum number of 
counselor-conducted guidance lessons per year per grade level are 8 lessons per year. 

How Do We Do It? 

During the calendar planning process each counselor provides input as to what lessons will be 
presented each year. Very often topics are the same ones presented the year before. However, there 
are different approaches to each topic at each grade level, so as to avoid repetition over the years. 
Each counselor is responsible for presenting the guidance curriculum for his or her assigned grade 
level, team assignment, or alphabetical range. (Assignment of caseloads in our district vary by an 
alphabetical range, i.e., last names that begin with A through G, by grade level, or by team 
assignments, i.e., an interdisciplinary academic team at each grade level. Counselors share lesson 
plans for various lessons with the other counselors so as not to duplicate tasks, with the freedom to 
adjust the plan to individual teaching styles. 

Topics for the guidance program are selected with consideration of the strands prioritized in 
the District guidance framework. However, in the course of the school year various circumstancesmay 
provide opportunities to present lessons on subjects not addressed directly in plan. These lessons 
may not be presented to all grade levels. For instance, a student on a 6th grade team was murdered. 
Though crisis counseling was made available to those who expressed a need for support, the teachers 
expressed a need for a guidance lesson on handling grief for all the students on the decedent’s 
interdisciplinary academic team. This important lesson was provided specifically to the students 
on this 6th grade team. 

In any given school year issues may differ from the previous school year. A needs assessment 
is done to evaluate what the “hot” topics for students at a specific grade level. (See Appendix 3-B) 
Flexibility in planning is essential in providing needed services to the students. This is true for all 




components of the guidance program. However, there are annual commitments to some topics, and 
they are not compromised. For instance, one of the goals in the District’s Strategic Plan is for all 
students to know and to apply the process of goal setting. Therefore, this topic is a priority for the 
year. 

There are other topics that are essential and are presented in a planned sequence. For instance, 
for the 6th grade the first three guidance lessons, and the last lesson, follow a strict sequence as they 
are parts of a unit. The first topic in the series is, “Making It in Middle School” the second is, 
“Goal Setting for the Year,” and the third in the series is, “Staying Motivated for Success in School.” 
The objective of this unit is to provide sixth graders a good foundation for the middle school 
experience, which will benefit them for all of their middle school years. A fourth lesson, though not 
in sequence to these is, “We’ve Made It!” This is the culminating lesson for the year. The other 
four lessons for the year are planned but may be changed. 

The guidance lessons are presented during regular class time. However, a rotation schedule is 
followed so no single subject area loses teaching time from its own curriculum more than another. 
A plan of conducting one lesson during Language Arts classes, another during Mathclasses, and so 
on is used for all grade levels. Every effort is made to match the lesson content with the essential 
curriculum elements for that subject area. For instance, the lessons in goal setting are appropriate 
to any of the academic essential elements. 

Teachers are an integral part of the presentation of the guidance curriculum. It is important 
that the teacher be present during the lesson so he or she can share the experience with their students. 
This is valuable because the teacher can provide follow-up activities to the lesson. For example, the 
teacher could add an extra point question at the end of an assignment which pertains to the guidance 
lessons for an extended check of students’ understanding. If for some reason a teacher is not 
present during a classroom guidance lesson, the counselor leaves suggested follow-up activities for 
the teacher to use. This follow-up process gives validation and better comprehension of the objectives 
of the lesson. The counselors sometimes use a few minutes of an advisory time to drop by (after 
consulting the teacher) and conduct a short follow-up activity. Follow-up activities of some kind 
are essential in presenting a meaningful classroom guidance program. 

Another variation of the presentation of a classroom guidance lesson that has been used is to 
have an administrator co-teach a lesson. This extends the counseling program to other facets of the 
school and helps the administration understand more about the role of the counselor in the school 
program. 

Lessons on behaving responsibly lend themselves to this team approach. Parents are welcome 
to be present for guidance lessons, and in some instances have given positive input as to what 
lessons they believe are needed. 

After the counselors in the department have completed their lessons on a common topic with 
a grade level, the effectiveness of the lessons and their experiences are discussed in a weekly staff 
meeting. Sharing what works and what doesn’t work is good for updating lesson plans. (SeeAppendix 
3-C) 

Though certain topics are presented at all three grade levels, the content of each is different. 
For example, the topic of “Goal Setting” is taught at all three grade levels. The sixth grade lesson 
objective is to teach and practice a basic understanding of the goal setting process. For the seventh 
grade, the topic is extended to present the differences between short-term and long-term goals. 
Applying the goal setting process in career planning is the objective for the eighth grade lesson. 




Classroom guidance activities not only provide information and teach life skills, they are 
another vehicle for students to recognize the counselor as an integral part of their education. 

INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 

“Individual Planning” is the component in the Comprehensive Guidance Program which helps 
students learn information about themselves and information about educational and career 
opportunities. In the guidance curriculum we teach skills for living and in the individual planning 
component we teach how to apply these skills. Counselors assist students in applying this information 
in making their plans to meet immediate and long-term goals. 

At middle school, this component has the same weight in the program as the guidance 
curriculum. The recommended time parameters for middle school counselors to provide individual 
planning activities are; 







Davs/ 


Hrs/ 


Activitv 


Level 


Percent 


Year 


Day 


Slots* */Wk 


Middle School 


15-20% 


27-36 


1-1.5 


7-9 



Implementation of the Individual Planning Component 
Each counselor is responsible for delivering the services involved in this component for hisor 
her assigned caseload (i.e., grade level, team assignments, or alpha range.) At our school we have 
three 6th grade teams, three 7th grade teams, three 8th grade teams, and three counselors. Each 
counselor is assigned to a team at each grade level. In planning the yearly calendar, all counselors 
are involved in planning the activities for the individual planning component. However, each 
counselor has the flexibility of delivering the information according to his/her own teaching styles. 
Guidance session plans are shared among the counselors with the freedom of changing the plan or 
creating their own. Scheduling their classroom presentation is the task of each counselor. However, 
a common topic with comparable objectives is presented by all counselors within a common time 
frame. 



Priorities 

There are different subject priorities at each grade level for individual planning. For the sixth 
grade, transition and adjustment to middle school is the priority. In the seventh grade, the priority 
is more generalized: focusing on applying the skills of goal setting, study skills, organizational 
skills, and decision making. Career planning, educational planning, and transition planning to help 
school activities are the priorities set for the eighth graders. 

The transition plan for the sixth graders actually begins while they are fifth graders. Middle 
school counselor activities in this transition unit include 

• Meet with fifth grade teachers 

• Visits to elementary school 

• “Elective Nights” at the middle school 

• August “Open House” at the middle school 

• “Howdy Visit” 




• Making It In Middle School Unit 

The first step in this plan begins with the middle school counselor contacting the elementary 
school counselor. This first contact involves determining the date that is convenient for the middle 
school counselors to come to the elementary school to visit the fifth graders. Arrangements are also 
made for the middle school counselor to meet with the fifth grade teachers to discuss the procedures 
for pre-registration, to give them copies of the registration card, and to supply them handouts for 
the students. This is a good time for the counselor and the teachers to discuss the concerns that the 
fifth graders are having about coming to middle school. This meeting is scheduled before the 
middle school counselors come to the elementary school to talk with the 5th graders. One transition 
activity used at this time is for the fifth graders to write letters to sixth grade classes at the middle 
school to ask questions and express any concerns they may have about coming to middle school. 
After receiving these letters, the sixth graders answer them and replies are returned to the fifth 
graders. 

The middle school counselors visit the elementary school to talk with the fifth graders. (Our 
school has five elementary schools that “feed” all or part of their fifth grade students to our middle 
school.) Two or three sixth graders also accompany the counselors. A special effort is made to 
choose students who were fifth graders at the school being visited. The fifth grade students eu'e told 
about the courses that they will take in the sixth grade and each elective is described. The agenda 
includes a slide or video presentation that includes scenes of the middle school facility. As this is 
presented, the counselor narrates and points out areas of special interest to the fifth graders. The 
areas of the most concern for the fifth graders are always the lockers, and the dressing rooms and 
showers for RE. After the media presentation, the counselors have a question-and-answer time 
with the students. The questions may be addressed to the counselor or one of the sixth grade 
students. It is important to mention here that the sixth graders who are chosen to accompany the 
counselors have been briefed as to the type of questions that may be expected from the fifth graders, 
and are given suggestions as to how to answer the questions appropriately, tactfully, and honestly. 

After the counselors leave, the fifth grade teachers give out the pre-registration materials to 
their students. The students take these materials home and the parent and child discuss the courses 
for the sixth grade and choose the student’s elective. These pre-registration documents are returned 
to the middle school and the fifth graders are then considered “registered” for the next year. 

During this “pre-registration week” for the fifth graders, ''Elective night” is held at the middle 
school. Fifth graders and their parents are invited to come and enjoy presentations from the sixth 
grade elective classes. After the presentations in the cafetorium, guests are invited to visit the 
elective classrooms. 

The week before school starts the middle school has an "Open House” for sixth grade students 
and their parents. By this time the master schedule is complete and a schedule of classes has been 
made for each sixth grader. Invitations are mailed to students and their parents. On this evening the 
new students and parents are introduced to the teachers on “their” team. After this short program, 
the visitors are given maps, copies of the students’ schedules, and they are invited to tour the 
school. Parents help their children locate their classrooms. This is not a time for individual parent/ 
teacher conferences and this is explained in the opening agenda. 

During the first week of school the counselors visit each sixth grade classroom during an 
advisory period for a “Howdy Visit.” Counselors welcome the sixth graders with some ideas for 
being successful in middle school. Emphasis is placed on having good study habits. The counselors 




review the role of the counselor and counseling services at middle school. Time is allowed for 
questions and answers. Before the counselors come to the classrooms, the teachers have students 
write down questions they want answered. This procedure helps in planning the “Visit” and makes 
it meaningful to the students. 

During the first four weeks of school the counselors present a guidance lesson on, “Making It 
At Middle School.” This lesson is the first lesson in the transition unit described previously. 

In past years, fifth grade students came to the school in the spring to tour the facility. While 
this is an important part of the transition process, the large numbers of students from each school, 
the larger number of elementary feeder schools for each middle school, and transportation expenses 
have made this is no longer feasible in Northside. 

The seventh grade Individual Planning Activities have broader focuses. The topics generally 
include activities which help students analyze and improve their use of skills in: 

• Goal setting (immediate, intermediate and long term) 

• Studying 

• Organization 

• Decision making 

• Taking advantage of educational opportunities 

• These activities are in addition to the perennial guidance provided in achievement 
interpretation, and pre-registration for the eighth grade. 

There is a definite emphasis on career exploration and transition planning for the eighth grade. 
Activities for this grade include 

• Pre-EXPLORE orientation 

• EXPLORE test results interpretation 

• A Career? Why do I need one? 

• A Career? What do I want to do? 

• A Career? What do I need to do it? 

• High school 4-year plan 

• High school pre-registration 

• High school orientation 

The objective of this unit is to assist eighth graders in preparing for and making a smooth 
transition to high school. Eighth graders have similar anxieties about moving on to high school as 
the sixth graders have about their transition to middle school. Eighth graders are just better at 
hiding it! Remembering this helps in planning our sessions for the eighth grade. One of theimportant 
guidance activities for the eighth graders is having them write their concerns about high school and 
having high school students come for a visit and answer the questions. 

Other activities in the individual planning component include the administration of tests for 
students at each grade level, pre-test orientation, and the interpretation of the test results. 

Test interpretation is a part of individual planning that can be shared with the classroom 
teacher. The counselors provide inservice training for the math teachers on the interpretation of the 
test scores. Who is better in interpreting the mathematical data to the students? The results of the 
tests are then given to the students by the math teacher. Besides the advantage to the counselors of 
having classroom teachers share this responsibility, the students see the application of some of what 
they are taught in math to real-life. This helps validate math as a necessary part of their learning for 
life. The teachers are also available to answer their on-going questions about their individual results. 




Students share their test results with their parents. 

Coordination of appropriate test administration is part of the individual planning component. 
In the fall, sixth graders take the Cognitive Abilities Test and eighth graders take the EXPLORE 
test, an educational and career development assessment. Students at all three grade levels take the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills in the spring. 

Pre-registration at all three middle school levels is held in the spring of the year. The high 
school counselors come to the middle school to pre-register eighth graders for high school, and, as 
described previously, the middle school counselors go to the elementary schools to pre-register 
fifth graders for middle school. The middle school counselors visit sixth and seventh students in 
their classrooms to discuss courses for the coming year and to explain the elective choices. “Elective 
Night” is held on two different evenings during the pre-registration period. 

One evening is for the fifth grade students and their parents; the second evening is for the 
“upper classmen” and their parents are invited to visit the elective classrooms and see the electives 
“inaction.” 

Before school starts in August, there is a 2-day registration period for students new to the 
district. The dates are common district-wide for middle school registration. This registration is 
held in the library with various “stations” set up for efficient registration. Teacher volunteers help 
with this process so counselors are free to consult with new students and their parents. Other 
support personnel in the school and the district are also part of this process. The special education 
coordinators are present to assist in enrolling students who require special education services. The 
PE. department representatives are there to sell uniforms to those who wish to purchase them at 
that time. Representatives from the electives are there to answer questions about their courses. 
Personnel from the district transportation department are there to provide bus information. In our 
fast growing district, the registration process is on-going; however, these two days are the only days 
that the comprehensive support is there. 

Responsive Services 

Through responsive services some of our students are assisted in solving immediate problems 
that interfere with their healthy personal, social, career, and educational development. These services 
may include counseling individuals, small groups, and crisis counseling. Consultation services are 
provided to parents, teachers, and others concerning the personal and educational needs of students. 
The main focus of this component is to provide a continuum of interventions to assist students with 
problems that are interfering with their healthy emotional development. 

The majority of the district’s counselors’ time is spent in this component. At the middle 
school the recommended time for counselors to spend in these activities is; 







Davs/ 


Hrs/ 


Activity 


Level 


Percent 


Year 


Day 


SlotsAVk 


Middle School 


40-45% 


72-81 


2.75-3.25 


19-21 



If counselors do not plan their time wisely, this component can get out of balance very easily. 



45' 



67 




Small groups are encouraged because the needs of more students can be met. 

Interventions 

Individual 

Students may request to see their counselor by asking their classroom teachers for permission 
to leave class. It is common practice for teachers to grant these requests. The most appropriate 
time for a student to self-refer is during the student’s advisory time. Students may also come to the 
counseling office before school and after school. If a counselor is out of the office or in a previously 
planned activity, the student signs a “Request to See Counselor” form, and the counselor sees the 
student as soon as possible. (See Appendix 3-D) It is very important for a counselor to meet these 
requests immediately to possibly prevent more serious problems. 

Teachers often refer students to the counseling office when they observe emotional problems 
or stress in students. Parents ask counselors for support for their children when there are family 
crises. Rules of confidentially are always practiced. It is important for school counselors not to get 
caught up in the “therapist syndrome.” When students have serious emotional problems appropriate 
referrals should be made for the student instead of spending frequent and extended time in the 
counselor’s office. 



Small Groups 

Small groups counseling is an effective way to help meet the needs of students withcommon 
concerns. Middle school-aged students are “groupies”: they tend not to be individualists, but want 
to be associated with a group of their peers. Small groups are a good means for intervening in 
personal and educational problems. 

During their Advisory period, students are given a survey as to what group topics they perceive 
as most needed for their grade levels. (See Appendix 3-E) Using the results of this survey, counselors 
have data to use all year in planning group topics and in identifying students to be in the groups. 
Teachers are also good resources for identifying students for small groups counseling, especially 
for the “Success in School” groups. Administrators also request or suggest students who have 
multiple office referrals and who might benefit from group counseling. 

After identifying students to participate in the groups. Counselors interview each student, 
explain why they are invited, and what they can expect from the group experience. Then, permission 
of the parent is sought. 

To be most effective, small group sessions typically number 6 to 8 students. The duration of 
the groups is approximately 6 to 8 weeks. Groups meet in available classrooms, conference rooms, 
or small meeting rooms. Whether students sit around a table or in a circle of chairs depends on the 
situation. For instance, during the first few sessions, a table may be good for students to feel 
“safer.” 

During the first session, the group establishes its “ground rules,” including the rules of 
confidentiality and the “permission to pass” rule. After the guidelines for the group are established, 
energizers help the group members get to know each other better. Before the first group ends, the 
time and place of the next group meeting is established. 

Some of the topics used for small groups in the middle schools are 

• School Survival and Success 

• Divorce in the Family 




• Making and Keeping Friends 

• Handling Bullies 

• Learning To Be Assertive 

• Grief 

• Anger Management 

• Stress Management 

• Feeling Good About Yourself 



Crisis 

Specific guidelines have been established in our school district to help administrators and 
counselors manage large-scale crises. This crisis plan outlines a process for planning the response 
and for involving teachers. It also provides for the support of other counselors in the district if 
needed. 



Consultation 

Parents 

Counselors consult with parents in matters concerning their children. Often parents will 
contact counselors about family crises, personal problems, or education problems involving their 
children. Parents rarely make appointments, they prefer to drop by the counseling office. Counselors 
see parents as soon as possible; often this entails setting appointments. 

Teachers 

Regularly scheduled consultation with teachers at schools with academic teaming occurs 
weekly. Counselors meet with “their” team to discuss the progress of students on the team. 
Counselors offer ideas for interventions and modifications for students who are having academic or 
social problems. Teachers give reports of observations of students’ progress. Counselors ask for 
teachers’ input regarding timely guidance lessons and needs for small group sessions. 

Others 

Other professionals on the campus also consult with counselors regarding the needs of students. 
Administrators, school psychologists, and special education specialists are among those who often 
consult with counselors in meeting the educational and emotional needs of students. It is imperative 
to respect the confidentiality of students during these interaction with others in the school. 

System Support 

The System Support component includes activities that support other programs in the school 
and district. The following outlines the appropriate amount of time for the middle school counselors 
to spend in this area: 







Davs/ 


Hrs/ 


Activity 


Level 


Percent 


Year 


Day 


SlotsAVk 


Middle School 


15-20% 


27-36 


1-1.5 


7-9 



Without very careful planning this component too can become over- weighted, creating an 




imbalance in the guidance program. Besides careful planning, counselors work to “protect” their 
time and avoid being assigned tasks that are not within their program. 

Counselors use the table of “Recommended PRIORITIES for Allocation of Guidance 
Department Resources in System Support Services.” (Appendix 3-F) Some tasks that have been 
assigned to them may be delegated to, or shared by, others in the school. An example of this is “#27 
Schedule Changes.” Time spent in this activity can be greatly reduced by allowing teachers on 
Academic Teams to change the schedules of students on their teams as they wish. They use 
standardized forms and submit them directly to the data processing secretary. Special education 
coordinators make changes in schedules for special education students. The teachers and others 
have copies of the master schedule so they have the necessary data available to make the changes. 
Another example is, “#26 Test Administration.” After counselors provide inservice to team teachers, 
teachers plan the testing schedule for their students. This empowers the team teachers by allowing 
them more control over their time, by creating better working relationships, and by accomplishing 
the task. 

Middle School Counselors keep in mind that our time is to be spent in activities that allow us 
contact with students, not about students. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the guidance program is an on-going process. After guidance activities are 
presented each counselor evaluates the effectiveness and shares it at a staff meeting. This is important 
for maintaining a high quality program. At the end of the year a random sampling of students at 
each grade level is asked to fill out an “End-Of-The-Year Survey,” to give the counseling depjirtment 
feedback regarding program activities. (See Appendix 3-G) Evaluations are also given to the 
teachers for their input as to effectiveness of the guidance program. Teachers are asked not to write 
in their names. (See Appendix 3-H) 

POINTS TO PONDER 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program is an effective program for middle schools as 
determined by evaluations from the students, teachers, administrators, parents, and counselors. 
Parents are not regularly given any formal evaluation tool, but they express approval and 
encouragement. 

When the Counselors Guidance Program was first introduced in the District, there were 
counselors who opposed the “new” program. They were convinced that this would never work. 
Many felt that there was just no way that they could do all that was expected. Afterbeing led step- 
by-step through the developmental process, being educated in the methods of implementation through 
inservices, workshops, and consultations with counselors already working in a program, they have 
since accepted the program and are implementing it successfully in their schools. Administrators, 
and teachers need to be informed continually about the Framework. This is accomplished through 
staff development programs. Parents are informed of the program through P.T.A. meetings, “town 
meetings,”and district or school newsletters. 

The implementation of this “new” program was not an expensive process. Hopefully, school 
counselors have always been doing many of the activities involved; however, by following a 
Framework they plan more efficiently, use their time more effectively, and set priorities on activities 
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Appendix 3-B 



CLASSROOM GUIDANCE SURVEY 

During the school year your counselor will be teaching guidance lessons in your classes. Below 
is a list of topics that may be offered. Please make a check by the topics that interest you most. 
You may check as many as you like. 

- Making More Effective Decisions 

Getting Along With Teachers 

Thinking About Careers 

Communicating More Effectively 

Better Communications With My Peers 

It’s O.K. To Be Smart 

Goal Setting 

“Making It” In Middle School 

Staying Motivated for Success in School 

. Handling Bullies and Troublemakers 

Managing Your Anger 

Getting Along With Others 

Taking Advantage of Educational Opportunities 

If you have some other ideas for topics for guidance lessons, please write them below: 



Thank you for your input! We’ll be visiting your classes for our first lesson soon. 

Your counselors, 

Mrs. Bailey 
Mr. Ely 
Mrs. Healy 
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Appendix 3-C 



COUNSELOR EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A GUTOANCE 

PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

1 . Guidance component 

2. Subject of lesson 

3. Objective of lesson 



4. Grade level 

5. Materials used 



6. What would you change for the next presentation 



7. Overall evaluation of the activity: (1 as highest rating) 

1 2 3 4 5 



7e 
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Appendix 3-E 



SMALL-GROUP COUNSELING SURVEY 

A school counseling group consists of 8-10 students who meet once a week for 45 minutes. 
Groups will meet to learn various life skills. All students can benefit from learning how to be 
more successful in school and learn to apply important life skills to their everyday life. 

Students can leam from one another and enhance their self-concept in a small-group setting. 

Below is a list of topics that may be offered. Please make a check by the topics that 
interest you. You may check as many as you like. 

If you are interested in being part of a group, please contact your counselor. 

Stress Management 

Divorce in the Family 

Substance Abuse 

Handling Bullies 

School Survival and Success 

Making and Keeping Friendships 

Learning to Be Assertive 

Anger Management 

Feeling Good About Yourself 

Grief 

If there are any other topics that you are interested in that are not listed here please write them 
below. 



I 




Your name 

What team are you on? 




Appendix 3-F 

RECOMMENDED PRIORITIES FOR ALLOCATION OF GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
RESOURCES IN SYSTEM SUPPORT SERVICES: 

MIDDLE 

1. Consulting/conferencing with staff/parents 

2. School Advisory Team 

3. Special Ed. Initial Referrals 

4. Student referrals to special programs/specialists 

5. Transition Activities 

6. Pre-registration 

7. At-Risk: Student Identification 

8. New students 

9. “504:” Student Identification 

10. Parent education 

1 1 . Test interpretation 

12. Migrant Ed: Identification 

13. Career Ed: Curriculum Infusion 

14. Vocational program information dissemination 

15. Curriculum planning 

16. At-Risk Service provision 

17. Staff Development 

18. Voc Ed: Application distribution 

19. Migrant Ed: Service provision 

20. ARD meetings 

21. “504:” Service provision 

22. Voc Ed: Community involvement 

23. Career Ed: Community involvement 

24. Voc Ed: Data collection 

25. Recordkeeping 

26. Test Administration 

27. Schedule changes 

28. Parent involvement activities 

29. At-Risk Coordinator 

30. Building Test Coordinator 

31. “ 504 " Coordinator 

32. Master Schedule development 
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Appendix 3-G 



END-OF-THE-YEAR SURVEY 



We’ve had a great school year! Would you please complete this survey for your counselors. 
Your grade this year 6th 7th 8th 

Refreshing your memory with the list below, please put a #1 by your favorite guidance session, 
and a #10 by your least favorite guidance lesson. 

6th 

Howdy Visit! 

School Survival and Success 

. Making It In Middle School 

Meeting, Making, and Keeping Friends 

Trouble At School. 

Goal Setting 

M 

Howdy Visit! 

Taking Advantage of Educational Opportunities 

Making Effective Decisions 

Goal Setting 

Getting Along 

8th 



Howdy Visit! 

Goal Setting 

Taking Advantage of Educational Opportunities 

Decision Making 

Anger Management 

Yes No Did you come to the counseling office this year? If your 

answer is “Yes, "was it for: 

Personal Problems 

Schedule Problem 

Other reason 

(You may chose more than one answer) 

Please make a comment if you think of a way that the counselors could offer more for students 
than they offer at the present time. 



Thank you for completing our survey. Have a good summer! 



■••t* 
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Appendix 3-H 



END-OF-THE- YEAR FEEDBACK FOR THE GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 



1 . How could the guidance department better help students? 



2. How could the guidance department better help teachers? 



3. What do we do that you wish we did not do? 



4. What do we do that you wish to see continued? 



5. Please rate the guidance department’s overall effectiveness with student during this school 
year. Please provide comments to clarify your choice. 

Exceeds expectations 

Meets expectations 

Below expectations 






Chapter 4 



IMPLEMENTING THE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Lou Williams 

The high school guidance program is built on the same foundation begun at the elementary 
level and continued at the middle school level. All potential activities and services must be measured 
against the design of the program. The ultimate desired outcome is that all students will leave 
school having developed the responsibility for continuing their own personal, social, emotional, 
educational, and career development. They will know where they are going, what skills they need 
to get there, and how to work effectively with their families, their friends, and others during the 
journey. ■* 



Planning and the Yearly Calendar 

As in the other two levels, planning is essential to the high school guidance program. Working 
as a team, the counseling staff plan the major guidance activities for the year. (Appendix 4-A) 
Planning actually begins with the evaluation of the previous year’s program. During the end-of- 
year evaluation of the overall program, the counselors consider modifications in timing or content 
which might be desirable. Potential changes which involve teachers and others may already have 
been discussed with those people at the time the lesson or event was “wrapped-up.” After considering 
all the available data, the Head Counselor - who works eighteen days longer than the counselors - 
develops a tentative guidance calendar for the coming year. This process includes coordination 
with the Principal, Vice Principal, and other instructional leaders, such as department coordinators 
and teachers developing new curriculum. When the other counselors return to work two weeks 
before the teachers, they bring new ideas and information gained during the summer, review the 
proposed calendar from the Head Counselor, and make decisions for the calendar. These decisions 
include program goals for the year, what activities will be used to meet the goals, when to do each 
activity, and what resources will be needed. Planning includes charting all services and activities 
by component so as to strive for the desired balance among all four program components. A 
chronological listing of guidance program activities is also developed and given to all faculty and 
staff at the beginning of school. These two pieces assist the counselors in developing their individual 
calendars to meet responsibilities within the program balance, including weekly staff meetings for 
communication and planning. Student needs, those noted through assessment or because of events 
which occur during the year, may dictate changes in what is planned, but these rarely cause major 
modification or limiting of the program. 

Since every large group activity and many small ones involve space and facilities normally 
used by someone else, as well as students assigned to someone else, making timely decisions is 
essential to program development and maintenance. For example, before school started this year, 
the counseling team decided during “calendaring” to use the guidance information system on 
computer to introduce the concept of a personal portfolio to ninth grade students this spring. Sharing 
these plans with English teachers in their beginning-of-year planning meetings opened the door for 
them to begin planning a sequence of resume, personal narrative, and other related writing 
assignments across all four grades. By next year, they will have completely revamped their research 




sequence to incorporate a developmentally appropriate career planning focus in each grade. Similar 
communication with Microcomputer Applications and Computer Math teachers resulted in their 
deciding to use the computer data base of college and career information to teach the data base 
concepts. They will work with counselors to develop guidance lessons which teach students to 
apply what they learn. 

Responsibility for initiating the tasks required to implement the year’s program is divided 
among all counselors. (Appendix 4-B) Though the manner of dividing the tasks varies, counselors 
on all campuses plan, implement, and deliver services as a team to ensure even delivery to all 
students, as well as appropriate balance among all components, and to make the best possible use of 
human, material, and financial resources. At Clark High School, with input from the whole team, 
one to three counselors are assigned to initiate the organization and preparation for each planned 
lesson or activity. Teamwork among counselors also helps reduce time spent in system support 
activities which are outside the program boundaries and allows more efficiency in the activities 
which are necessary and appropriate, such as staff development, program development, parent 
involvement activities, and public relations. One counselor may consult with a planning group of 
teachers or parents to develop an activity but all counselors participate in the implementation. 

Guidance Curriculum 

The high school guidance curriculum continues the presentation of lessons and units which 
help students become competent in the seven areas of life skills as defined by the STANDARDS 
FOR IMPLEMENTATION of the NORTHSIDE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM. In 
academic class-sized groups or small groups, guidance lessons are presented according to 
developmental priorities. Attention is given to student needs as defined on the local campus with 
input from parents, teachers, administrators, and the students themselves. For the high school 
level, it is recommended that 5 - 10% of the counselors’ access time to students be allocated to the 
Guidance Curriculum component. Considering 175 seven-hour days, that allocation translates to 9 
- 18 days per year, or 20 - 45 minutes per day, or 2 - 4 activity slots per week of 55 minutes each. 

In the Clark High School program, motivation to achieve and responsible behavior are high 
priorities for ninth grade guidance lessons. When students in the transition from middle school to 
high school are asked what differences they notice between middle school and high school, they 
almost universally focus on the enlarged social arena and increased freedom in high school. Therefore, 
in order to assure successful academic achievement and social adjustment, guidance lessons are 
designed to emphasize the importance of maintaining their own motivation and managing their 
behavior and activities responsibly in the new environment. Using the story-telling device and 
group discussion, counselors show students the transcripts of “Tom Terrific,” “Nancy Normal,” and 
“Fred Failure.” The story details vary from group to group, but students make valuable observations, 
such as the equal importance of grades in each of the four years or how it is possible for a “Fred 
Failure” to recuperate and graduate. Counselors teach the Jargon of high school and put the “alphabet 
soup” of PSAT, SAT, ACT, TAAS, and PRC into proper perspective. 

For tenth grade guidance lessons, the priority moves to decision-making, specifically in the 
area of career exploration and choice, with responsible behavior continuing as a strong second 
priority. In eleventh and twelfth grades, guidance lessons focus on the decisions necessary for post- 
high school planning, the need for increased personal responsibility, and the application of 
interpersonal effectiveness skills. With traditional activities such as checking students’ progress 
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towards graduation, the goal is not just that counselors do it accurately, but that they teach students 
how. The counselors’ role is not to find the scholarships for students but to introduce students to the 
necessary tools and to teach them how to use these tools to find scholarships and other financial 
assistance. 

Teachers usually participate in guidance lessons in their classrooms and often do follow-up 
lessons after the counselors’ introduction. Many of the material resources used in the high 
schooleducational and career planning guidance lessons are found in the Career Center, which is 
staffed by a paraprofessional Career Center Technician who also assists in the planning and delivery 
of guidance curriculum. As an example, tenth grade students take PLAN, a career interest, aptitude, 
and educational achievement assessment administered by tenth grade teachers. Several weeks before 
PLAN is administered to sophomores, counselors go to tenth grade English classes and discuss the 
objectives, content, and results that can be expected from taking PLAN. Counselors also stress the 
importance of both the interest inventory and career information that are on the test. After the 
results of PLAN arrive, counselors meet in the library with students from two or three World History 
or World Geography classes at a time. A short inspirational video concerning career choices is 
shown. Counselors then meet with their own students in small groups and discuss the video and the 
results of PLAN. The relationship between aptitude and interests is emphasized, as well as the 
relationship of careers to high school courses, part-time jobs, volunteer work, hobbies, and visits to 
the work place. 

Soon after the library meetings, tenth grade social studies (World History and World 
Geography) teachers take the students to the Career Center and the library in order to complete a 
career research project based on each student’s PLAN results. Students may then present their 
findings in a paper, a video, or some other vehicle of their choice. (Appendix 4-C) 

The counselors and teachers work together to develop the objectives and procedures to follow 
when researching and writing the paper. Presently counselors and English teachers are collaborating 
on developing simulated interviews and writing resumes which will support and extend the students’ 
research. 

The next step is to invite parents of tenth graders to Sophomore Parents’ Night, where 
counselors discuss the results of PLAN, the research project, the parent’s role in goal-setting, and 
the latest job market trends. (Appendix 4-D) As a result of the series of guidance activities,students 
have a foundation on which to build as they choose eleventh and twelfth grade courses and prepare 
for post-secondary schooling and training. 

Collaboration with teachers on curriculum is ideal. Drama students need real situations in 
which to gain experience creating and performing original scenes for real audiences. For example, 
they do an excellent job in illustrating rules from the Student/Parent Handbook with lively, humorous 
skits performed for freshmen. Administrators also collaborate with counselors in planning guidance 
lessons for orientation and transition to high school, helping to coordinate and teach orientation 
sessions for students and parents. University professors of teacher training classes need opportunities 
for potential teachers to become familiar with students and the high school setting. In a collaborative 
project coordinated by the Head Counselor, university students help high school students reduce 
math test anxiety and improve test-taking strategies while working on their math skills. They also 
learn and practice actively listening, a skill which will better prepare them to participate in the 
essential life skills development of students in their own classrooms in the future. 

A variety of logistics are employed in the high school delivery of guidance lessons. Besides 




instruction in individual academic classes and large audiences of several classes, guidance lessons 
are also taught in advisory periods by individual teachers. The advisory time at Clark High School 
is a twenty-five minute period in which students and teachers remain in their fourth period class 
beyond the fifty-five minutes assigned for instruction. A series of lessons and activities called 
COUGAR CONNECTION (designed to help freshmen and sophomores strengthen positive 
connections in school) are provided to be led once weekly by advisory teachers. Teachers are given 
orientation and training on the objectives and strategies along with a resource book developed by a 
group of teachers, counselors, and administrators. A schedule showing the sequence to follow is 
also provided. (Appendix 4-E) 

Though counselors’ caseloads in high school are determined by alphabetical division, most 
guidance instruction occurs in intact class groupings, whether singly or in several classes together, 
because that arrangement is least disruptive to the academic instruction. This means that some of 
the students a counselor works with are in someone else’s caseload, a factor which is seen to contribute 
to a better understanding of the “program” concept by administrators, teachers, students, and parents. 

Individual Planning 

As students move toward the long-range goal of managing their own educational, career, 
personal, and social development, the Individual Planning component becomes increasingly 
important. Thus, in high school the counselor time allocation is 30 - 35%, 54 - 63 days per year, 2 
- 3 hours per day, or 1 1 - 13 activity slots per week. The guiding of students in planning, monitoring, 
and managing their own development may take place one-on-one, but it is also done effectively in 
small groups or in academic class-sized groups. The skills which are taught in guidance lessons 
are extended and applied to individual goal-setting as part of an individual plan. Because it is a 
priority for all students to complete their secondary education, structured group individual planning 
activities are especially important at transition to ninth grade and transition beyond twelfth grade. 
Activities which are central to individual planning in high school, besides transition, educational 
planning, and application of the guidance curricula, are pre-registration for classes, registration of 
new students, standardized testing, special testing such as PSAT, SAT, ACT, and career/vocational 
planning. Because parents have primary responsibility for guiding their children and teachers have 
roles as advisors to students, providing necessary information and consultation to these two groups 
are also part of the counselors’ responsibilities in this component. 

Several of the activities through which students at Clark High School are assisted in 
makingand implementing plans begin with a review and update of guidance concepts introduced in 
the earlier two grade levels followed with their application in individual planning. Thus, in the 
“Junior Seminar,” a one-and-one-half-hour session attended by students and parents, students review 
their earned credits and those remaining for graduation, the college admission process, and the 
importance of obtaining saleable skills. They also receive assistance in setting appropriate goals, 
utilizing information about future opportunities, and planning their individual pathways. The seminar 
is divided into two parts; a large group session in which general information is presented and a 
small group session in which each counselor meets personally with students and parents. By letter 
of invitation stating time, date, and place, each counselor invites 8-10 students (and their parents) 
per session, grouping them according to their five-semester GPA and course of study. (Appendix 4- 
F) The large, general portion runs about 20 minutes. Using a skit format with props, one counselor 
plays a counselor while the other counselors take roles as the career center technician, the registrar. 
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and students needing guidance. The skit imparts information about future options (college, vocational 
school, military, etc.), SAT/ACT dates, application and recommendation procedures, and financial 
aid. The remainder of the time is spent in small groups of students and parents with the counselor. 
(Appendix 4-G) In this session, students receive their GPA’s and discuss class ranking and its 
relation to college admission. They check graduation requirement already met and those still needed. 
They discuss class selections for their senior year and how these enable them to achieve future 
goals. Computer print-outs of career information and educational institutions in which these students 
have previously expressed interest are distributed and discussed as are magazines, pamphlets, and 
brochures. Questions are answered and time is spent with each student in an informal yet informative 
session. At the conclusion, parents are asked to complete an evaluation of the seminar to provide 
information which the counseling staff uses to update and modify their session for the next year. 
(Appendix 4-H) 

Another example is the Senior Conference. The objective is for students to focus on their 
post-secondary plans and the processes needed to get where they wish to go. As a part of the four- 
year individual planning process, this conference is the culmination of counselor group visits with 
the students (ninth grade goal-setting sessions, tenth grade career planning, eleventh grade graduation 
status and planning update). Planned to take place over a three-day period, this activity calls for 
seniors to come to the library during their English classes (no more than two classes at a time) and 
immediately divide into groups alphabetically by counselor. The counselor leads the group through 
different “stations” that address the following areas: 

1. After-school options - overhead screen in library area 

• 2 year/4 year programs 

• Trade/Tech/ Apprenticeship programs 

• Military service 

• Work world 

2. Transcripts - Registrar’s office 

• Who the registrar is and her duties/time lines 

• How to request/why you’d need one/costs 

• What the transcript means, i.e., legal document, permanent 

3. The Career Center and its opportunities 

• A quick trip through the different areas and a reminder to use this resource 

4. Financial aid video (with handouts) 

• A good overall video that explains the kinds of aid 

5. Group discussion with the counselor 

Students move rapidly through the first four stations and spend the bulk of the hour in 
smallgroup discussion. Here the student receives a copy of his/her transcript with class rank and 
GPA. Students are guided to consider this information and how it might be used by a potential 
employer or an admissions person, how to request letters of recommendation, and plan application 
letters and essays. They are guided in updating the data they provide counselors about themselves 
to assist in individual planning. Counselors answer individual student questions about their planning, 
a process in which students learn both from the counselor and from each other, and counselors 
encourage follow-up visits from individual students for additional guidance. 




Responsive Services 



As in the elementary and middle school levels, many of the needs or problems which interfere 
or threaten to interfere with the healthy personal, social, career, or educational development of 
students in high school are predictable. It is recommended that, as in the two other levels, 40 - 45% 
of the high school counselors’ time be spent in responsive services. Through campus and community 
assessment of needs and goal-setting, the counseling team seeks to identify the priority topic areas 
and students in need of intervention, and then to plan who will respond, when, and how. 
Communication and consultation between the counselors and teachers, administrators, and others 
is an important part of that process. The referral form used is displayed in Appendix 4-1. 

Response to student needs is both more efficient and more effective when it is part of a 
program because the counselor can be proactive in choosing individual counseling, small group 
counseling, or some other mode. For example, through small group counseling and other planned 
activities, counselors help address the need for a sense of connection or someone to listen. During 
registration of new students during the summer and the week just prior to school’s beginning. 
Student Council leaders greet new students while they wait to see counselors, taking themoncampus 
tours in small groups. Counselors give each new student a coupon to redeem in the cafeteria during 
lunch the first week of school. The Student Council leaders have a table at which they greet students 
with coupons, redeem the coupons for prizes donated by nearby merchants, and give all newcomers 
the opportunity to register for a drawing for a larger prize at the end of the week. Stopping by the 
table gives new students someone to talk with as they enter the cafeteria, eliminating that dreaded 
“no one to eat with’’ fear which is universal with new students. Students’ perception of the counseling 
staff and the rapport which results from such activities is helpful when individual counseling is 
needed. 

Clark counselors facilitate small counseling groups based on expressed or demonstrated 
needs of individual students. Some of the issues addressed are academic success, career and 
educational choices, study skills, substance abuse, divorce, loss and grief, multi-cultural adjustment, 
and coping and relationship skills. Students are referred by their counselors, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and peers, or they self-refer. Potential participants are then interviewed by the counselor 
who will lead the group to assess the student’s appropriateness for group counseling. Some issues 
pertinent to making that judgement include determining the student’s likelihood of honoring the 
norm of confidentiality, attendance (can this student miss class for group sessions?), level of 
functioning, and a willingness to identify problems and work on them. 

The logistics of scheduling groups can be complicated. Group meeting space is shared and 
must be scheduled, and the students must be sent passes so that they may be released from class. 
Since it is important to minimize any effect on academics, groups meet on a rotating schedule so 
that each of their six classes will be missed only once in the 6-week grading period. It also is 
important that teachers recognize that counselors value what goes on in the classroom and are 
attempting to help students become better able to take advantage of opportunities by improving 
their level of functioning. Parents are asked to give permission for their child to participate, 
(Appendix 4-J) and students are asked to assess and evaluate their group experience at the end. 
(Appendix 4-K) 

At Clark, one counselor coordinates the Special Needs and Addictions Program (SNAP) 
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note to any unusual behaviors as they move around the campus. 

For example, recently the ten-year-old brother of a girl on the volleyball team was killed in 
a car wreck. Driving the car was the boy’s uncle, who is also the father of another volleyball tejim 
member and the uncle of two other Clark students in another family. For each of these students and 
their closest circle, this death and the serious injuries of the driver caused grief and trauma. Counselors 
met with many of them in small groups to discuss their feelings and guide them to understand the 
stages of grief. In the subsequent weeks, some needed additional counseling, and several are now 
participating in on-going grief groups, partially because of this grief experience, and also because 
it has reopened other grief experiences. 



System Support 

Defining and limiting the System Support role in the high school program is a challenging 
task. Often perceptions exist in which counselors are viewed as quasi-administrators “without a 
specific assignment,” and much of the successful restructuring of a program depends on changing 
those perceptions. The recommendation is that high school counselors spend 10 - 15% of their time 
in system support activities which are guidance-related, and none of their time in those which are 
non-guidance tasks. Appropriate are those activities required to manage the guidance program, 
such as (1) developing and implementing procedures for handling crises or ethical dilemmas, (2) 
staff development to teach counselors and guidance department paraprofessionals to use a 
computerized career guidance program, (3) determining what materials to buy from the allocated 
budget, and (4) planning for facilities and equipment needed to add or modify guidance program 
activities. 

Counselors themselves are an important key in moving toward eliminating non-guidance 
tasks from their jobs. When counselors are resistant or uncomfortable with any of the six basicroles, 
it is more difficult for teachers, administrators, students, and parents to understand and accept the 
program itself. Two system support tasks - supervision and evaluation of counselor performance 
and program development and improvement - can help reduce non-guidance tasks. The head 
counselor is the primary supervisor and evaluator of the high school counselors. In the performance 
evaluation conference, each counselor and the head counselor review individual performance and 
share feedback. Throughout the year, all counselors guide program evaluation. Shortly after each 
activity, each one writes evaluative comments while the experience is still fresh. Activities involving 
parents, as well as those involving teachers and students, include an evaluation form to be completed. 
This feedback is used in both short- and long-range planning. As the year ends, the counseling 
team measures the guidance program against the program standards to decide what areas need 
strengthening as they develop program goals for the coming year. (Appendix 4-P) 

Information from the performance evaluation and program evaluation processes is important 
for setting individual growth goals. Factors to be considered are (1) what skills, knowledge, or 
other changes the counselor needs in order to fulfill all the roles better in individual performance 
next year; and (2) what skills, knowledge, or other changes the counselor needs in order to help the 
teeim meet next year’s program goals. As counselors improve their own performance and the guidance 
program, parents, students, and the other members of the school staff become more likely to 
understand and accept counselors doing the appropriate counselor roles because they see results. 
As that happens, the counselor is less likely also to be perceived as the “pinch-hitter” for others’ 




which provides counseling services for students whose lives are negatively affected by alcohol or 
other drugs. Among the services are a variety of prevention activities, individual and group 
counseling, and support groups. (Appendix 4-L) At each of the Northside high schools, the SNAP 
counselor has some type of teacher advisory committee, student action committee, and parent 
involvement committee. Because of the goal of meeting the transition needs of ninth graders, the 
SNAP counselors visit each ninth grade advisory soon after school begins. They discuss chemical 
use and other problems the students encounter, explain the ways in which counselors can help 
students, and ask each student to complete a survey regarding possible group membership. (Appendix 
4-M) Each school has a minimum of three categories of groups: 

CONCERNED KIDS, a group for students who have experienced problems or have concerns 
about someone else’s alcohol or other drug use. The person using or abusing may be a parent or 
other relative, or a close friend. 

INSIGHT, a group for students who are experiencing problems as a result of their own 
alcohol or other drug use or are interested in learning about this topic. 

RECOVERY, a group for students who have abused alcohol or other drugs but have given 
them up (either on their own or as the result of a chemical dependency treatment program.) This 
group provides assistance euid support to students who wemt to maintain their sobriety. (Appendix 
4-N) Individual students indicate the seriousness of their intentions by developing a contract with 
the group. 

Logistics and referral for these groups are done in much the same way as previously described. 
(Appendix 4-0) 

Also providing responsive services in the high school are mentoring programs and the campus 
crisis intervention plans. Clark currently has adult mentors from a major community business 
paired with students who are at risk of being unsuccessful. Each mentor and student meet once 
weekly in public areas of the campus, such as the courtyard, cafeteria, or library. Coordinated by 
a counselor, this program provides guidance to the adult mentors in developing positive, supportive 
relationships with their mentees. 

A second mentoring project, also coordinated by a counselor, is the collaboration with 
university students. The university students serve as mentors for high school students unsuccessful 
in mastering the exit math exam, that is required for graduation. University students are matched 
with Clark students who have been unsuccessful at least once in passing the exam. They meet 
twice weekly in the library. Mentors work to establish rapport, evaluate the student’s areas of 
weakness, and develop lesson plans for each meeting. Students and mentors are together for 
approximately ten sessions prior to the test, with an opportunity to evaluate the experience afterward. 

In crisis intervention, in the case of a student death or other traumatic event involving students 
and the school community, procedures in place at each school provide distinct roles for teachers, 
counselors, and administrators in responding to the issues of the students, parents, eind others in the 
school community. The Head Counselor and the Principal manage communication to teachers, 
students, parents, or the media (if necessary.) The first task after the occurrence is to prepare a brief 
narrative for the teachers including all the available facts of what happened. A counselor talks 
personally with each of the teachers of the student or students involved and visits each class of the 
student(s) throughout the day to explain in person what has happened, to allow students to ask 
questions and talk, and to look for particular students needing more assistance. Teachers are helped 
to respond to students and to identify those who need to see a counselor. Administratorspay particular 
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responsibilities. 

The comprehensive guidance program approach has important implications for public 
relations. When others understand the program, they are in a much better position to make beneficial 
use of the services. Newsletters to students and parents, the yearly calendar provided forteachers, 
and letting other school staff know that counselors work on a schedule are some of the additional 
public relations strategies Clark counselors use. 

The other broad area of appropriate system support includes services which indirectly benefit 
students by supporting other programs: transition and registration, career and technology education, 
testing, special education, parent involvement, at-risk student identification, school-based decision 
making, migrant education, and “504 committees.” Counselors’ roles in these services are providing 
guidance, counseling, consultation, coordination, and interpretation of assessment results. 



Summary 

Experiences at Clark suggest that having clearly defined goals, a counseling team that works 
in collaboration, and a head counselor to provide supervision and leadership are the combination 
necessary to developing and maintaining a comprehensive guidance program. A particular strength 
of the head counselor role is that the program and the counselors are supervised by a professional 
counselor, and the counselors are evaluated on their performance in appropriate roles and 
competencies. While effective head counselors may vary in their leadership styles, it is important 
that all counselors become comfortable with being led, with performing leadership roles in the 
team and among the school staff, and with evaluating both their performances and the program they 
provide. At Clark, through weekly staff meetings, the head counselor encourages the counseling 
staff to prioritize goals to achieve and concepts to teach, to identify attitudes needing modification, 
and to develop leadership strategies to implement the program. Counselors take turns leading 
meetings, thus giving each the opportunity to experience the various roles of group processes in 
decision making. Each counselor takes the lead in the major guidance activities whichhe or she 
organizes, from implementation to evaluation. 

It is obvious that within this program model, lower counselor ratios will increase both the 
quality and the quantity of guidance provided to students. As students come to school with more 
and greater needs which impair their ability to achieve, guidance and counseling professionals will 
be challenged to provide more and more services. Demonstrating an ability to perform through a 
comprehensive guidance program is an effective way to insure that resources for counselors continue 
to be available. 
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Appendix 4-B TOM C CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 

5150 De Zavah^Road 
San Antonio, Texas 78249 

COUNSELLNG STAFF TASKS - 1995-96 

Person listed is responsible for coordinating team, designating tasks; all team should contribute ideas, resources, and time. 



Activity 


Personrs') 


Component 


Welcome Activities 


Gloria 


RS 


9th Grade Rally 


Susan 


GC,RS 


New Student Groups 


Jim 


GC,IPJ^S 


Advisory Activities 


Susan 


GC,RS.IP 


CAT Representative 


James 


ss 


Diamond Shamrock Mentors 


James 


SS,RS 


Senior Conferences 


Ann, [Patsy] 


IP,GC 


TAAS Remediation Mentors 


Lou 


RS 


PSAT/PLAN Preparation 


Gloria, Susan 


GC,IP 


Career Center Orientation 


Dorothy 


GC,IP,RS 


9th Grade Classroom Guidance 


James, [Jim] 


GC.IP 


9th Parents’ Night 


James 


SS,IP,RS 


10th Grade Guidance: PLAN interpretation 


Susan 


GC.IP 


Research 


Gloria,[Lou] 


GC,IP 


DISCOVER 


Susan, [Lou] 


GC,IP 


10th Grade Parents’ Night 


Jim, [Susan] 


SS.IP,RS 


1 1 th Grade Portfolio 


Susan,[Lou] 


IP,GC 


Substance Abuse Prevention Activities 


Pat 


GC.RS 


Group Counseling Coordination 


Ann 


RS,GC 


Parent to Parent 


Lou, [Pat] 


SS.RS 


Junior Seminars 


Jim, [Anne] 


GC,IP 


Financial Aid Services Coordination 


Gloria, [Ann] 


IP.SS 


Preregislralion 


Lou 


GC,IP.SS 


8lh Grade Students/Parents’ Orientation 


Susan, [Palsy] 


IP.GC,SS 


Elective Fair 


Jim,[Gloria] 


GC, IP,SS 


Community College/Career Day 


Gloria,[Patsy] 


GC,IP 


Ivy League Night 


Ann,[Lou] 


GC,IP 


College Night 


Susan 


GC.IP 


Challenge H.S. Coordination 


James 


IP,RS,SS 


Connections 


James 


RS 


ExPAN 


Patsy 


IP 


Public Relations/Student Accomplishments 


Gloria 


SS 


PTA Clark Connection 


Gloria 


RS,SS 


Scholarships Coordination 


Lou 


SS 


Clearinghouse 


Susan, [Jim] 




Ford Salute 


Gloria 




PTA 


Lou 




Leadership Workshops/Awards( 1 0th, 1 1 th) 


Ann 


SS 


VEDS 


Jim 


SS 


Dual Credit Coordination 


Lou 


SS 


Evaluation Data Collection 


Ann 


SS 


Test Coordination: TAAS 


Lou 


SS 


PLAN 


Susan 




PSAT 


Jim 




SAT 


Jim 




AP 


Lou 




ASVAB 


Jim 




ACT 


Ann 




Non-standard Testing 


Anne 




Graduation 


Lou,[Janice, Dorothy] 


ss 





Appendix 4-C 



CAREER RESEARCH PAPER 



World History and World Geography classes 



ASSIGNMENT: 

Investigate a career using at least four sources, including your PLAN report as one source. Prepare a final 
presentation with an outline and a Works Cited page. 

OBJECTIVES: 

To actively search for information on a lifetime career. 

To understand the assessment and suggestions provided in the PLAN report. 

To practice using standard research methods. 

PROCEDURES: 

1. Notetaking form and methods are personal choice unless otherwise directed by the teacher. You may 
use 4 X 6 notecards, notebook paper, or highlighted copies. 

2. Sources used should be listed on the Works Cited page. Directions for preparing this page are provided 
on a separate information sheet. 

3. Final Presentation may be a written paper, a video, role play interview or other format approved in 
advance by the teacher. It should include: 

Cover sheet 
Topic outline 
Final presentation 
Works Cited 
Notes 

Rough draft (if written paper) 

STEPS TO COMPLETE: 

1. Choose topic. 

2. Research sources in Career Center. 

3. Use Library sources for research. 

4. Write outline for presentation 

5. Write rough draft (if final presentation is to be written paper) 

6. Prepare final presentation 

7. Prepare Works Cited page according to form provided. 

CAREER CENTER AND LIBRARY DATES: 

Each class will have one day in the Career Center followed by one day in the library. ATTENDANCE ON 
THESE DAYS IS CRITICAL FOR OBTAINING THE MATERIAL NEEDED TO FINISH THE 
PROJECT. 

GRADING: (determined by teacher) 

DUE DATE(S): (determined by teacher) 

TOM C. CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Counseling Department 




OUTLINE 

Title - a phrase which relates to the career 
[Sample: Playing with the Use of Money] 



Introduction - should include the following: 

OPENING STATEMENT - to focus attention 

[Sample: Getting paid to work with other people’s money is one way to describe what an accountant ' 

does.] 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF STUDENT’S STRENGTHS AND INTERESTS AS INDICATED BY THE 

PLAN. 

[Sample: The PLAN report indicates that math and verbal reasoning strengths are important for 

careers in accounting and that my interests and aptitudes are similar to those of people who 
are successful in that field.] 

ADDITIONAL SUPPORTING INFORMATION FROM EXPERIENCE. 

[Sample: I have enjoyed working out a budget for my lawn service in order to upgrade my equipment 

while also providing myself spending money and hiring additional help when I get more 
business that I can handle] 

THESIS STATEMENT - sentence which indicates the major position in the paper. 

[Sample: In today’s market, accounting is one of the most sought after careers, considered excellent 

preparation for many positions in the business world.] 



I. Job Description 

A. 

B. 

C. 

II. Education and Training Requirements 

A. 

B. 

C. 

III. Advantages 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Conclusion - complete the presentation by discussing the lifestyle choices and expectations you have for 

yourself and the degree to which this occupation would most likely allow you to develop them. 

[Sample: 1 like to compete, to be challenged, and to "reach for the top. "lam willing to work hard 

to reach goals, but I want financial resources and opportunities to play leisure sports, to 
travel, and to maintain a home in an interesting city. Accounting is a challenging, 
competitive career which develops valuable skills and experiences for today’s business 
climate. The biggest challenge may be leaving time for the home and outside interests I 
desire. 

TOM C. CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Counseling Department 




Ciom (S. ®Iark §rhnnl 



3150 Dr Zauala 5oab. S’an .\ntanio. ilrias rS’-lS (210) 561-5150 



The counselors at Tom C. Clark High School would like to invite you to meet with us in the 
Clark auditorium for about an hour on Thursday evaiing, February 17, at 7:00p.m., to share 
information with you about helping your student to make plans for the future. 

One of the goals of the guidance and counseling program in Northside is to help students 
throughout their school years accumulate knowledge about themselves and infonnation about 
careers, future education, and training so that they are prepared for the next steps after 
graduation. 

In October, tenth grade students took the Differential Aptitude Tests, which test aptitudes for 
various kinds of learning and also give the students an opportunity to report their intere.sts and 
preferences in work activities and school subjects. In December, counselors met with students 
to show them their reports and explain how they may be used. In January, students in World 
History and World Geography classes used the Career Center and the library to investigate 
opportunities and educational requirements for careers of their choice. Beginning to focus on 
possibilities at this time allows students to make wise choices for the remainder of high school 
and to plan appropriately beyond graduation. 

In our meeting with you, we would like to give you your student’s DAT report and present 
some factors to consider in long-range planning for higher education. Although there will not 
be time for individual conferences, this will be a forum where you may ask questions about 
your student’s planning for the next two years of high school. More immediately, in March all 
tenth graders will take the TAAS Exit for the first time; we will answer questions and give you 
information you can use at home to help your student be prepared. 

We look forward to meeting with you. Please join us! 

The Clark Counselors 

James Brandenburg 
Ann Cook 
Susan Craig 
Jim Davis 



Bill Hill 

Gloria Matthew 
Julia Moore 
Lou Williams 
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February 7, 1994 
Dear Parents: 
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Information file for Parents 

Below is :i lisi of items that your should keep in a (lie for your student. These items are important to keep 
l)eeausc they hclj) you to see your student’s progress and the file is helpfiil for answering questions in that 
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COUGAR CONNECTION 



Appendix 4-E 



Dates and Topics for Ninth Grade 



August 

Getting Started 
August 24 - Rally 
August 30 - Ice Breaker 
September 

Building Involvement 

Sept 6 - Activities at Clark 

Sept 13 - Getting to Know Each Other 
or 

Coat of Arms (dupicate or draw on board) 

Sept 20 - Assembly in the Auditorium 

Sept 27 - Trust is the Key 

October 

Communication 

Oct 4 - A Look at Yourself 

October 11 - Taking a Look at What You Are Saying 

October, 25 - Assembly in the Auditorium - Red Ribbon Week 

November 

Assertiveness 

Nov 1 - Define 

Nov 8 - Responding Assertively 

Nov 15 - Asking Assertively 
or 

Debating Your Assertive Rights 

Nov 22 - Assembly in the Auditorium 

Nov 29 - Study Skills 

December 
Study Skills 

Dec 6 - Studying for Semester Exams 
Dec 13 - Relaxation Techniques 

106 




COUGAR CONNECTION 



Dates and Topics for Tenth Grade 

August 

Getting Started 

August 30 - How Well Do You Know Me? . 

% 

September 

Communication 

Sept 6 - How Well Do You Listen? 

Sept 13 - Win-Win Communication 

Sept 20 - Assembly in the Auditorium 

Sept 27 - Solving 

October 

Communication 

Oct 4 - Active Listening 

October 11 - Using I-Messages 

October 25 - Assembly in the Auditorium - Red Ribbon Week 

November 

Assertiveness 

Nov 1 - How To Reach Agreements 

Nov 8 -Between You and Your Parents 

Nov 15 - Sharing Responsibility 

Nov 22 - Assembly in the Auditorium 

Nov 29 - Study Skills 

December 
Study Skills 

Dec 6 - Studying for Semester Exams 
Dec 13 - Relaxation Techniques 
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Appendix 4-F 

Torn C. Clark ffigh School 

5150 De Zavala Road, San Antonio, Texas 78249 



March 27, 1995 
Dear Parent; 

Counselors will provide guidance and counseling seminars for all juniors and their parents in 
the Clark library April 10 - 13. 

These seminars provide an opportunity to review credits and to verify that course selections for 
the senior year will allow completion of graduation requirements. You and your student will 
also receive valuable information about post high school plaiming, including further education, 
career awareness, financial and scholarship assistance and college admission. 

There are many questions, concerns, and important decisions to be made regarding post high 
school plans. As parents, you rightfully play an active role in this planning, and we hope you 
can join your son or daughter in attending the session. 

Junior students wDl be made aware by their teachers that the time for seminars is approaching. 
However, several days prior to your appointment, please clip the slip below and give it to your 
student to show to the teachers whose classes he or she will be missing. If for any reason the 
student is unable to keep the appointment, please let the counselor know as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 



Counselor 



«*««*««*«*«*«*«**««**«*«*««*«***«******************«*****«*«***«««*«**** 

STUDENT PASS - JUNIOR SEMINAR 



Student ^ 

Time 

Date 

Note: Seminars will last approximately one and one-half hours 
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Appendix 4-G JUNIOR SEMINARS - APRIL 1994 

Small Group Session 



G i V ^ i i G D C-N i 



A. AAR - Go ever front and back and how GPA is computed; 

expliir. hew a transcript is put together using a profile 
sheer and an official copy. This is unof f icia 1 . 

= . STATUS Rl'RCRT - Have students fill cut and collect top 2 
copies. 

C. Registration Cards - Ccrripare missing required courses with 
courses rhey registered for. Students who want to make 
changes should stay after group. COLLECT CARDS . 

D. GIS - .Additional ones may be requested. Explain purpose 
of Career Center and its many services. Invite parents to 
visit . 

E. SURVIVAL KIT - go over:- 

1. Scholarship overview - partial listing; all scholar- 
ships are announced for 3 days and posted, etc. 
Start coming in Sept. A must; visit Career Center 
weekly. 

2. Miscellaneous handouts. 

# 

II . ANNOUNCEMENTS 



.A. Summer school/Evening school. 

3. College announcements. 

C. College summer programs announcements. 

D. Credentials file. 

E. Senior Seminars - in Sept/Oct through Eng IV classes for 
students only. We will update status reports. 

F. College Night - in'-Oct - location to be announced. 

G. Minnie Stevens Piper Foundation. 

H. , ASVAB - as needed. 



TOM C CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
5150 De Zavala R^d, San Antonio, Texas 78249 
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• A. Thank parents for attending. 

B. Have students fill out data sheet (ETH - if minority- 
should identify themselves - explain vhy. Important: 

We use these for nominations. 

C. Parents fill out evaluations and drop off on counter on 
way out. 

D. Dismiss parents and and 

offer assistance on an individual basis as needed. 

E. Dismiss students as they finish; those students needing 
to make co'urse changes need to stay. 



JUNIOR SEMINARS 
Materials Needed 

Each Counselors Responsibility: 

1. Copy of AAR'S with GPA's 

2. Registration cards 

3 . GIs Printouts - Pick up from Career Center 

Pick Up From Conference Room: 

1. Survival Kits 

2 . Status Report Forms 

3 . Data sheets 

4. Evaluation Forms 

5. Transcript request form 

6. College day form 

Reference Folders With: 



1. 


Summer School/Evening 


School 


Information 


2 . 


School Profile 






3. 


Miscellaneous Announcements 




4 . 
5. 


Add/Drop Roster 
Hall Passes 
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READING SENIOR UPDATE 
NRITING Total Credits 
MATH through 11th 
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CCU^A^S 



TITLE 



DATE 



Please circle the number which best represents your reaction to each of the items below; 



I. Lj^rge groups 



Strongly Agree 



Strongly Disagree 



1. The session objectives were clear. 



5 4 3 



2 1 



2. The objectives of the session were met. 5 4 3 



2 1 



3. The program contributed to my 
better understanding of the 
topics presented. 



5 4 3 



2 1 



4. I have obtained helpful 
this session. 



5 4 3 



2 1 



II. SMALL GROUP WITH INDIVIDUAL COUNSELOR 



1. The session objectives were clear. 



5 4 3 



2 1 



2. The objectives of the session were met. 5 4 3 



2 1 



3. The counselor introduced ideas which 
contributed to my better understanding 
of the topics presented. 



5 4 3 



2 1 



4. I have obtained helpful ii 
this session. 



5 4 3 



2 1 



. OVERALL PROGRAM 



1. I feel the STRONG points and the most helpful parts were: 



2. In your opinion, what should be changed for next year's seminar? 



3. What further topics or ideas can be developed by the counselors to be included in 
future programs? ; 





Appendix 4-1 REFERRAL TO COUNSELOR 



Student Nan« 

Subject 

Teacher 



Grade: 
Period: 
■ Date: 



The informarion on this form is confidential Please send it to the counselor. The counselor will 
then see the student as soon as possible. 



() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 

() 



Please indicate "behaviors of concern" that you have observed about this student: 



Declining grades ( ) 

Failing 

Frequently absent on Monday ( ) 

Rarely participates in class ( ) 

Rarely aims in assignments ( ) 

Short attention span ( ) 

Disorganized approach to work ( ) 

Needs prodding to complete work ( ) 

Noticeable change in behavior ( ) 

Anxious ( ) 

Obvious mood swings ( ) 

Irritable ( ) 

Excessive absences ( ) 

Excessive tardiness ( ) 

Loss of interest ( ) 

Not well accepted by peers ( ) 

Seems to have little support from home ( ) 



Patterned Absences 

(explain) 

Talks about alcohol and/or dmgs 
Hostile attitude 
Decline in health 
Sleeping in class 
Inappropriate language 
Inappropriate behavior 
Inappropriate expression of anger 
Withdrawal from normal social contact 
Change in friends 

Change in appearance (dress or grooming) 

Increasing loss of self-image 

Seems depressed 

Loss of weight 

Expresses self-pity 

Talks about suicide 



Additional Information: 



Please state below the specific problem vou would like addressed by the counselor. 

IF ALCOHOL AND/OR OTHER DRUG RELATED PROBLEMS ARE SUSPECTED, THIS 
REFERRAL WILL BE GIVEN TO PAT TEBBS-GATES BY THE STUDENT’S REGULAR 
COUNSELOR. 



.A-Ce Ch-Gal Gam-Kh Ki-Mor Mos-Sef 

Cook • Matthew . Lovelady Brandenburg Craig 

RESPONSE TO COUNSELOR REFERRAL 



TO: 



DATE: 



(oamc of saidcm) 

■ Counselors Comments: 



was referred to me on 



Seg-2 

Davis 



TOM C CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
COu,\F:Fr r\ n nrFirr 
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(Counselor) 



CIA 50 11/91 T 





■ 5150 2abala ^oab 
^an ^ntonio, “Olexas 78249 



App^n^x4-J _\ Date 



Dear Parents, 

Since children experience a variety of concerns at different 
ages, Northside Independent School District offers school 
counseling services to all students in grades 9 - 12 . The purpose 
of school counseling is to assist the student to make maximum use 
of their educational experience. 

For the next 6 to 8 weeks your student 

has been invited to participate in a counseling group one day each 
week for 55 minutes. The purpose of the group is to help the 
students learn to cope with losses in their lives. 

Please feel free to contact me if you have any questions or 
additional information that would be helpful in working with your 
student . 



Sincerely, 



Counselor 

561-5162 
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Appendix4-K TO HELP US IN EVALUATING THIS GROUP EXPERIENCE, 
PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS: 

Of rou m£D nofi£ pocn. cmdmje m bacx of shett.) 

I . ONE THING I HAVE LEARNED FROM THIS GROUP IS . . . 



2. WHEN I BEGAN THIS GROUP I THOUGHT (OR I FELT) . . . 



3. NOW I THINK OR FEEL . . . 



4. THE BEST THING ABOUT THIS GROUP WAS . . . 



5. THIS TYPE OF GROUP COULD BE IMPROVED BY . . . 



6. WOULD YOU RECOMMEND THIS TYPE OF GROUP TO OTHER 

STUDENTS? YES NO 

WHY OR WHY NOT? 



TOM C. CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Counseling Department 



THAf^SFC^ ra^ HELP AM) fCffi B£/N6 
A PART Of TH/SOROUPL 

86 HIP 




Appendix 4-L 



SUPPORT GROUP CONTRACT 



STUDENT 

GROUP 

FACILITATOR 



I Understand: 

That I have made a commitment to attend the group for 

consecutive sessions; 

That attendance will be taken in group and it is my respon- 
sibility to report to the group room and be ready to begin 
on time; 

That it is my responsibility to make arrangements in advance 

with classroom teachers for any work that I may miss by being 
in group; 

That it is my responsibility to keep what others say and do 

in group confidential; 

That the group leader(s) will also keep confidential what I 

say and do in group; involving other people only when they 
become concerned for my health, safety, or welfare; 

That all school policies regarding acceptable behavior apply 

to group, including tardiness, absenteeism, and drug use; 

That I am responsible for completing all assignments that 

are part of the group; 

That at any time I may be referred to other in-school or 

community services; 

That I will be expected to remain chemically abstinent and 

that I am responsible for bringing up in group any problems 
I have in keeping this contract as soon as they occur. 



SIGNED 



DATE 



TOM C CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
COLWSELISG On^ICE 

«7 1 1 P 
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Appendix 4-M 



CONFIDENTIAL 



Student Name '( please print) Teacher 

I am: (check whatever applies) 

interes'ted in a S.N.A.P. support group. 

. interested in talking with you individually. 

not interested at this time, but perhaps at a’ 

not interested. 

Please turn this slip in to me or place in my box in 
Department . 

Thanks , 

Pat Tebbs-Gates, S.N..A.P. Counselor 



CONFIDENTIAL 



Student Name (please print) Teacher 

I am: (Check whatever applies) 

interested in a S.N.A.P. support group. 

interested in talking with you individually. 

not interested at this time, but perhaps at a 

not interested. 

Please turn this slip in to me or place in my box in 
Department . 

Thanks , 

Pat Tebbs-Gates, S.N..A.P. Counselor 



CONFIDENTIAL 



Student Name (please print) 



Teacher 



I am: (check whatever applies) 

interested in a S.N.A.P, support group. 

interested in talking' with you individually. . 

not interested at this time, but perhaps at a 

not interested. 

Please turn this slip in to me or place in my box in 
Department . 



•Thanks, 

Pat Tebbs-Gates, S.N.A.P. Counsei'or 

TOM C. CLARIC HIGH SCHOOL 
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Grade 

later date, 
the Counseling 



Grade 

later date, 
the Counseling 



Grade 

later date, 
the Counseling 






Appendix 4-N 



ABSTINENCS CONTRACT 



X, agree to' abstain from 

the use of all nood-altering chemicals for the next 

group meetings. I understand that I am responsible for 
bringing up in group, problems I have in keeping the 
contract as soon as* they occur. 



DATE 



S IG.N ATURE 



RECOVERY PLAN: 



TOMC. CLAHX HIGH SCHOOL 
COUSSEUNC OFFICE ^ ^ 

: 89 121 





Appendix 4-0 



S.N'.A.P. Program 

Special Needs and .\ddi-ctions Prevention 



TO: 

FROM: Pat Tebbs-Gates, S.N.A.P. Counselor 

DATE: 

SUBJECT: S.N.A.P. Group Schedule 



The following student (s) whom you teach will be in a group session 
according to the schedule below: 

Student(s): 




Please note the times the student will be in a group during the 
period you have him/her for class, but do not record this student 
as absent in your gradebook . I will report the student absent 
(and let you know) i^ he/she does not attend a group session. 
Students have been advised that they must make up any class or 
homework missed. 

;NOTE: ..The..fact that a student is in a S.N.A.P.. Group should be 
treated as confidential information . Please do not assume that 
all students who participate are users of alcohol or other drugs. 
Some of the groups of fer ■ support for students who are concerned 
about someone else's use of alcohol "or other drugs, or have other 
concerns. 

TOM C. CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
rnrr v^rr i vn ncirirT 



-a o 




S.N.A.P. PT^DGRAM 

Special Needs and Addiction Prevention 



TO : 

FROM: Pat Tebbs-Gates, S.N.A.P. Counselor 

DATE : 

SUBJECT: Your S.N.A.P. Group Schedule 



Your S.N.A.P. Group will be known as and will meet 

according to the schedule below: 



DATES OUT OF CLASS 



PERIOD OUT OF CLASS 



6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



.All groups will meet in E103A. Please come to the group room at the 
beginning of the scheduled period . You do not have to check in with 
your teacher first. YOU MUST KEEP UP WITH THIS SHEET. You will not 
receive a reminder of group days or times. These groups are for 
students who want to be in the group and will attend regularly . 

IMPORTANT: You are responsible for any class work you miss and for 

all homework assigned when you are in a group. Please check with 
another student in the class you miss to see what work you must do. 
Your teachers know that you will be attending a group session on the 
dates given above and will not record you as absent in the grade 
book . I will report your absence (and let your teacher know) if you 
do not attend a group session. 



TO.\/C. CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
COVSSELISC OF^C^ ^ 




Appendix 4-P 



SUMMARY OF GUTOANCE PROGRAM EVALUATION-SELF STUDY, 1994-95 
MAJOR STRENGTHS PRIORITIZED : 

1. Staff teamwork. 

2. Appropriate balance of the four components. 

3. Well-thought out, creative presentation of materials focusing on methods for easy assimilation. 

4. Specialized counseling (individual, special ed., groups, etc.) 

5. Evening parent programs for 9th, 10th; parent involvement in junior seminars. 

PRIORITIZED LIST OF ITEMS IN GREATEST NEED OF STRENGTHENING : 

1 . Career and educational planning age and grade appropriate centered on career pathways concept and 
model. 

2. Continued articulation of the counselors’ role, the guidance program, and the benefits of a 
cooperative/collaborative approach with teachers and administrators to classroom guidance and student 
advisory. 

3. Student input in planning and evaluation. 

4. Improved facilities. 

PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT PRIORITIZED (Please also refer to the Program Recommendations, 
LONG RANGE GOALS : pp. 144-148.) 

1. Incorporate career pathways approach into the guidance program. 9-12. 

2. Develop methods of getting appropriate student input in planning and evaluation. 

3. Promote appropriate counselor role in guidance. 

4. Seek solutions to inadequate facilities. 

SHORT RANGE GOALS : 

1. Introduce teachers, parents, and students to career pathways. 

2. Seek student input in planning and evaluation of guidance activity. 

SEEMINGLY UNATTAINABLE GOALS : 

1. Improved facilities. 

2. Reduced counselor load. 

The counselor(s) and I have discussed the results of the Self-Study of 

School’s Comprehensive Guidance Program, 1994-95. 



Signature 

TOM C. CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Lou Williams, Head Counselor 



, Principal 
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Chapter 5 



Evaluating School Guidance Programs 
Norman Gysbers 

Now that you have had the opportunity to visit the comprehensive guidance program at Northside 
Independent School District via this book, one issue that may be of concern is evaluation. Why is evaluation 
important? What kinds of evaluations are required? 

“Demonstrating accountability through the measured effectiveness of the delivery of the guidance program 
and the performance of the guidance staff helps ensure that students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and the general public will continue to benefit from the quality comprehensive guidance programs” (Gysbers 
& Henderson, 1994, p. 362). To achieve accountability, evaluation is needed concerning the nature, 
structure, organization and implementation of school district/building guidance programs; the school 
counselors and other personnel who are implementing the programs; and the impact the programs are 
having on students, the schools where they learn, and the communities in which they live. Thus, the 
overall evaluation of school district/building guidance programs needs to be approached from three 
perspectives; program evaluation, personnel evaluation, and results evaluation (Gysbers & Henderson, 
1994). 

Guidance Program Evaluation 

Guidance program evaluation asks two questions. First, is there a written guidance program in the 
school district? And second, is the written guidance program the actual implemented program in the 
buildings of the district? Discrepancies between the written program and the implemented program, if 
present, will come into sharp focus as the program evaluation process unfolds. 

To conduct program evaluation, program standards are required. Program standards are acknowledged 
measures of comparison of the criteria used to make judgments about the adequacy of the nature and 
structure of the program as well as the degree to which the program is in place. For example, here is a 
program standard: 

The school district is able to demonstrate that all students are provided the opportunity 
to gain knowledge, skills, values, and attitudes that lead to a self-sufficient, socially 
responsible life. (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, p. 481) 

To make judgments about guidance programs using standards, evidence is needed concerning whether 
or not the standards are being met. In program evaluation such evidence is called documentation. Using 
the standard listed above, evidence that the standard is in place might include the following; 

• a developmentally appropriate guidance curriculum that teaches all students the knowledge 
and skills they need to be self-sufficient and lead socially responsible lives; 

• yearly schedule that incorporates the classroom guidance plan (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, 

p. 482). 

Documentation of such evidence could include; 

• guidance curriculum guides; 

• teachers’ and counselors’ unit and lesson plans; 

• yearly master calendar for the guidance program; 

• curriculum materials (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, p. 482). 
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Sometimes the program evaluation process is called a progrtun audit. The American School Counselor 
Association, for example, uses the term audit in its program evaluation materials. The Association has 
developed guidelines for a program audit for secondary schools (ASCA, 1986), for middle/junior high 
schools(ASCA, 1990b), and for elementary schools (ASCA, 1990a). 

Guidance Program Personnel Evaluation 

Personnel evaluation begins with the organizational structure and activities of the guidance program in 
a school district. A major first step is the development of job descriptions that are based directly on the 
structure and activities of a school district’s guidance program. 

Using the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program framework (Starr & Gysbers, 1993) for example, 
the job description of a school counselor would include the following key duties; implementing the 
guidance curriculum; counseling individuals and small groups concerning their educational and 
occupational plans; counseling individuals with immediate needs and specific problems; consulting with 
parents and teachers; referring students to appropriate community agencies; coordinating, conducting, 
and being involved with activities that improve the operation of school; evaluating and updating the 
guidance program; and continuing professional development. (For examples of job descriptions of other 
guidance personnel including director of guidance, career guidance center technician, and high school 
registrar see Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, 422-428). 

Guidance program personnel evaluation is based directly on their job task descriptions and usually has 
two parts: a formative part (supervision) and a summative part (evaluation). The job task description 
identifies the performance areas to be supervised and evaluated. Gysbers & Henderson (1994) have 
developed an extensive listing of job task descriptors for school counselors grouped under the basic 
guidance program components of guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive services, and 
system support plus the areas of professional relationships and professional responsibilities. 

Program Results Evaluation 

Having established that a guidance program is operating in a school district through program evaluation, 
and having established through personnel evaluation that school counselors and other guidance program 
personnel are carrying out the duties listed on their job descriptions 100% of the time, it now is possible 
to evaluate the results of the program. Johnson (1991) suggested that there are long-range, intermediate, 
immediate, and unplanned-for results that need consideration. According to Johnson, long-range results 
focus on how programs affect students after they have left school. Usually long-range results are gathered 
using follow-up studies. Intermediate results focus on the knowledge and skills all students may gain by 
graduation from participating in the guidance program. Immediate results are the knowledge and skills 
students may gain from participating in specific guidance activities. Finally, the possibility of unplanned- 
for results that may occur as a consequence of guidance activities conducted as a part of the guidance 
program also need to be taken into account. 

To respond to these four types of results we will focus on results evaluation procedures for each of the 
comprehensive guidance program components — guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive 
services, and system support. 
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Guidance Curriculum 



Do students master guidance competencies? Johnson (1991) outlined the following procedures to 
answer this question for immediate results. First the competencies to be mastered need to be identified. 
Second what results (what students should be able to write, what they may be able to talk about, or what 
they may be able to do) are specified. Then who will conduct the evaluation is decided. This is followed 
by when the evaluation is done. Then criteria are established so that judgments can be made about 
students’ mastery of guidance competencies. Finally, how all of this is done is specified. 

Do students master guidance competencies? Another way to conduct immediate evaluation, to measure 
mastery of guidance competencies, is the use of a confidence survey. In this format, guidance 
competencies are listed and students are asked to rate how confident they are that they have mastered 
these competencies. The confidence survey can then be used as a pre-post measure. Gain scores can be 
obtained and related to such measures as academic achievement and vocational identity. (Gysbers, 
Lapan, Multon, & Lukin, 1992; Lapan, Gysbers, Hughey, & Arni, 1993). 

Individual Planning 

Do students develop and use career plans? In making judgments concerning the career plans of students, 
criteria need to be identified as to what makes good plans. Four criteria are recommended, plans need to 
be: comprehensive; developmental; student-centered and student-directed; and competency based. 

Based on these criteria, one way to evaluate students’ career plans is to judge the extent to which the 
activities included in the Individual Planning Component of the guidance program lead to the development 
of plans that meet these criteria. A second way is to make judgments about the adequacy of the plan 
contents. Finally, a third way is to judge their use. Do students actually use their career plans in 
planning for the future? 

Responsive Services 

How are students helped through individual and small group counseling? How are students and parents 
helped through referral. How are parents and teachers helped through consultation? 

For individual and small group counseling case studies are suggested. In addition goals for individuals 
or groups could be established at the beginning of individual or small group counseling. Then when 
work has been completed, goal achievement could be determined. 

For consultation and referral services satisfaction/behavior change surveys could be used. How satisfied 
are teachers and parents with consultation? Were student behaviors changed? Referral agencies could 
track behavior changes. Also satisfaction with referral could be assessed. 

System Support 

In this program component, staff development sessions conducted for teachers can be assessed using 
a staff development program survey. In addition school counselors can keep track of their professional 
development. Attendance at workshops, conventions, graduate classes, and inservice activities can be 
recorded. Finally, use/satisfaction surveys in which parents, teachers, and students share their use of the 
program describing and rating their participation. 
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Summary 

In order to fully evaluate comprehensive school guidance programs, three forms of evaluation are 
required. First, the program must be reviewed using program standards, evidence, and documentation to 
establish that there is a written guidance program in a school district and/or building and that the written 
program is the implemented program. Second, guidance program personnel need job descriptions derived 
directly from the program so that evaluation forms can be developed and used for formative and summative 
personnel evaluation. Third, results evaluation that focuses the guidance curriculum, individual planning, 
responsive services, and system support components of a comprehensive guidance program is mandatory. 
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Chapter 6 



Concluding Remarks 
Norman Gysbers 



Now that you have completed your visit to the comprehensive guidance program at Northside, you have 
experienced how they have actually implemented their vision of the program. Before you end your visit, 
however, it is important for you to have an understanding of six axioms upon which the program concepts 
of guidance at Northside rest. 

First, guidance is a program at Northside, not a position. Because guidance is a program, it has 
characteristics similar to other programs in education including: 

• student competencies; 

• activities and processes to assist students to achieve competencies; 

• professionally certified personnel; 

• materials and resources. 

Second, the guidance program at Northside is developmental and comprehensive. The guidance 
program is developmental in that guidance activities are conducted on a regular and planned basis to assist 
students to achieve competencies. It is comprehensive in that a full range of activities and services are 
provided including guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive services, and system support. 

Third, the guidance program at Northside focuses on students’ competencies as well as their 
deficiencies. For many, the major focus of guidance is on the problems students have and the obstacles 
they face. While this emphasis will always be important, it is not the dominant emphasis at Northside. Too 
often attention focuses on what is wrong with students, not what is right. Obviously, problems and obstacles 
need to be identified and remediated, but they should not overshadow focusing on the existing or potential 
competencies of students. A major emphasis in guidance programs at Northside is on helping all students 
identify the competencies they already have as well as assisting them to develop new ones. 

Fourth, the guidance program at Northside assumes a team approach. The program of guidance is 
based on the assumption that all staff have guidance responsibilities rather than on believing that it is all up 
to school counselors. At the same time, it is understood that professionally certified counselors are central 
to the program. They provide direct services to students as well as work in consultative and collaborative 
relationships with other educators and parents. 

Fifth, the guidance program at Northside mandates articulation. A basic assumption underlying the 
comprehensive guidance program at Northside is that there are effective linkages among all grade levels, 
kindergarten through grade twelve. This means that there is program continuity; that activities begun in 
elementary school are continued, as appropriate, in the next grade levels. As a result Northside ’s school 
counselors meet on a regular basis and work together to manage and further develop the school district’s 
comprehensive guidance program. 
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Sixth, school counselors at Northside are program people, not office people. Too often, because 
guidance in some schools is still viewed as a position, as a person with a list of duties, school counselors 
in those schools are seen as office people. The reason for this is that many of the duties currently 
being performed by them are tied to offices and office procedures. The program concept at Northside 
however, requires that their school counselors are active and involved in their schools and community 
in student development work. 

As you have seen in your visit to Northside, a comprehensive program leads to guidance activities 
and structured group activities for all students. Individual and smdl group counseling, consultation, 
and referral services are available. It de-emphasizes administrative and clerical tasks. It is proactive 
rather than reactive. As you have also seen in your visit to Northside, there is strong support for 
guidance because it is central to the mission of the school. Students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and the community are served effectively. 
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Evaluating School Guidance Programs 

Norman C Gysbers 



'T)emonstrating accountability through the measured 
effectiveness of the delivery of the guidance program and 
the performance of the guidance staff helps ensure that 
stuaents, parents, teachers, administrators, and the gen- 
eral public will continue to benefit from quality compre- 
hensive ^idance programs" (Gysbers & Henderson, 
1994, p. 362). To achieve accoimtability, evaluation is 
needed concerning the nature, structure, organization and 
implementation of school district/building guidance pro- 
grams; the school counselors and other personnel who 
are implementing the programs; and the impact the pro- 
grams are having on students, the schools where they 
leam, and the communities in which they live. Thus, the 
overall evaluation of school district /building guidance 
programs needs to be approached from three perspec- 
tives: program evaluation, personnel evaluation, ana re- 
sults evaluation (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994). 

Guidance Program Evaluation 

Guidance program evaluation asks two Questions. 
First, is there a written guidance program in tne school 
district? And second, is the written guidance program 
the actual implemented program in the buildings of the 
district? Discrepancies between the written program and 
the implemented program, if present, will come into sharp 
focus as the progrcim evaluation process unfolds. 

To conduct program evaluation, program standards 
are required. Program standards are acknowledged mea- 
sures of comparison or the criteria used to m^e judg- 
ments about the adequacy of the nature and structure of 
the program as well as the degree to which the program 
is in place. For example, here is a program standard: 

The school district is able to demonstrate that 
all students are provided the opportunity to gain 
knowledge, skiDs, values, and attitudes that lead 
to a self-sufficient, socially responsible life. 
(Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, p. 481) 

To make judgments about guidance programs using 
standards, evidence is needed concerning whether or not 
the standards are being met. In program evaluation such 
evidence is called documentation. Using the standard 
listed above, evidence that the standard is in place might 
include the following: 

• a developmentally appropriate guidance curricu- 

lum that teaches all students the knowledge and skills 
thev need to be self-sufficient and lead soaally respon- 
sible lives. 



yearly schedule that incorporates the classroom 
guidance plan (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, p. 482). 

Documentation of such evidence could include: 
guidance curriculum guides 

• teachers' and counselors' unit and lesson plans 
yearly master calendar for the guidance 
program 

curriculum materials (Gysbers & Henderson, 
1994, p. 482) 

Sometimes the program evaluation process is called 
a program audit. The American School counselor Asso- 
ciation, for example, uses the term audit in its program 
evaluation materials. The Association has developed 
guidelines for a program audit for secondary schools 
(ASCA, 1986), for middle/junior high schools (ASCA, 
1990b), and for elementary schook (ASCA, 1990a). 

Guidance Program Personnel Evaluation 

Personnel evaluation begins with the organizational 
structure and activities of the guidance program in a 
school district. A major first step is the development of 
job descriptions that are based directly on the structure 
and activities of a school district's guidance progrcim. 

Using the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Pro- 
gram framework for example, the job description of a 
school counselor would include the following key du- 
ties: implementing the guidance curriculum; counseling 
individuals and small groups concerning their educa- 
tional and occupational plans; counseling individuals and 
small groups with immediate needs and specific prob- 
lems; consulting with parents and teachers; referring stu- 
dents to appropriate community agencies; coordinating, 
conducting, and being involved wth activities that im- 
prove the operation ot the school; evaluating and updat- 
mg the guidance program; and continuing professional 
development (Starr &c Gysbers, 1993). (For examples of 
job descriptions of other guidance personnel including 
director of guidance, career guidance center technician, 
and high school registrar see Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, 
422-428). 

Guidance program personnel evaluation is based di- 
rectly on their job task descriptions and usually has two 
parts: a formative part (supervision) and a summative 
part (evcduation). Tne job task description identifies the 

P erformance areas to be supervised and evaluated. 

lysbers and Henderson (1994) have developed an exten- 
sive listing of job task descriptors for school counselors 
grouped under the basic guiaance program components 







of guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive ser- 
vices, and system support plus the areas of professional rela- 
tionships and professional responsibilities. 

Program Results Evaluation 

Having established that a guidance progr^ is operat- 
ing in a school district through program evaluation, and hav- 
ing established through personnel evaluation that school 
counselors and other guidance program persormel are carry- 
ing out the duties listed on their job descriptions 100% of the 
time, it now is possible to evaluate the results of the program. 
Johnson (1991) suggested that there are long-range, interme- 
diate, immediate, and unplanned-for results that need con- 
sideration. According to Johnson, long-range results focus 
on how programs affect students after tney have left school. 
Usually long-range results are gathered using follow-up stud- 
ies. Intermediate results focus on the knowledge ana skiJ^ 
cdl students may gain by graduation from participating in 
the guidance program. Immediate results are the knowledge 
and skills students may gain from participating in specific 
guidance activities. Finally, the possibility of unplanned-for 
results that may occur as a consetjuence of guidance activi- 
ties conducted as a part of the guidance program also need 
to be taken into account. 

For the purposes of this digest, illustrations of immedi- 
ate and intermediate results evaluation using the structure 
of the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Progr^ Model 
(Starr & Gysbers, 1993) are presented in the form of two re- 
search questions. First, do students master guidance cor^e- 
tencies as a result of their participation in the Guidmce Cur- 
riculum Component of the Model (immediate evaluation)? 
Second, do students develop and use career plans as a result 
of their participation in the Individual Plannmg Component 
of the Model (intermediate evaluation)? 

Immediate Evaluation — 

Guidance Competency Mastery 

Do students master guidance competencies? Johnson 
(1991) outlined the following procedures to answer this ques- 
tion for immediate results. First the competencies to be mas- 
tered need to be identified. Second what results (what stu- 
dents should be able to write, what they may be able to talk 
about, or what they may be able to do) are ^ecified. Then 
who will conduct the evaluation is decided, mis is followed 
by when the evaluation is done. Then criteria are established 
so that judgments can be made about students' mastery of 
^dance competencies. Finally, haw all of this is done is speci- 

Do students master guidance competencies? Another 
way to conduct immediate evaluation, to measure mastery 
of ^idance competencies, is the use of a confidence survey. 
In mis format, guidance competencies are listed and students 
are asked to rate how confident they are that they have mas- 
tered these competencies. The confidence survey can then 
be used as a pre-post measure. Gain scores can be obtained 
and related to such measures as academic achievement and 
vocational identity. (Gysbers, Hughey, Starr, & Lapan, 1992; 
Gysbers, Lapan, Multon, & Lukm, 1992; Lapan, Gysbers, 
Hughey, & Ami, 1993). 

Intermediate Evaluation -- Career Plans 

Do students develop and use career plans? In making 
judgments concerning the career plans or students, criteria 
need to be identified as to what makes good plans. Four cri- 
teria are recommended; plans need to be comprehensive. 



developmental, student-centered and student-directed, and 
competency based. 

Based on these criteria, one way to evaluate students' 
career plans is to judge the extent to which the activities in- 
cluded in the Individual Planning Component of the guid- 
ance program lead to the development of plans that meet 
these criteria, A second way is to make judgments about the 
adequacy of the plan contents. Finally, a third way is to judge 
their use. Do students actually use their career plans in plan- 
ning for the future? 

Summary 

In order to fully evaluate comprehensive school guid- 
ance programs, three forms of evaluation are required. First, 
the program must be reviewed using program standards, 
evidence, and documentation to estabusn that there is a writ- 
ten guidance program in a school district cind/or building 
and that the written program is the implemented program. 
Second, guidance program personnel need job descriptions 
derived directly from the program so that evaluation forms 
can be developed and used for formative and summative 
personnel evaluation. Third, results evaluation that focuses 
on the impact of the guidance and counseling activities in 
the guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive 
services, and system support components of a comprehen- 
sive guidance program is mandatory. 
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of an outcome-based approach and presents a model for outcome-based comprehensive school guidance 
and counseling. It describes the role of evaluation, provides sample student outcomes for each level of 
schooling, and gives an e.xample of a counseling program plan. Also offered is an annotated list for 
further iidbrmation and some sample monitoring forms and some informal evaluation tools. Although the 
approach described here is not simple to incorporate and requires considerable coordination, it should 
reduce the overlap of resources, provide more efficiency of service delivery, and will ftimish greater 
accountability and increased impact on students' lives. (RJM) 



AN:ED379464 

AU: Gysbers,-Norman-C.; And-Others 

TI: Developing and Implementing Statewide and Local Strategies To Evaluate School Guidance 
Programs. Interim Report. 

CS: Missouri Univ., Columbia. 

PY: 1994 

DER: Career-Education; Counselor-Evaluation; Educational-Improvement; Elementary'-Secondary- 
Education; Evaluation-Methods; Questionnaires-; Records-Forms; School-Counselors; School-Surveys; 
State-Standards; Systems-Approach 

DEM: ♦Guidance-Programs; ♦Program-Evaluation; ♦School-Districts; ♦School-Guidance; ♦Statewide- 
Planning; ♦Vocational-Education 
EDM: ♦Missouri- 

AB: This document presents a brief overview of each of the following components of the system of state 
and local district evaluation of the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program (MCGP): program 
evaluation, personnel supervision and evaluation, and results evaluation. Appendi.xes constituting 
appro.ximately 90% of the document contain the following: Missouri school improvement standards; 
counselor performance-based evaluation formative and summative evaluation forms; Missouri guidance 
competency evaluation sun eys for grades 6-9; tables/charts detailing the scope and sequence of the 
MCGP in grades K-3, 4-6, 6-9, and 9-12; correlations between the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance 
Evaluation Survey and other measures; the MCGP student, teacher, and parent sun^eys; reprints of three 
published articles about evaluating school guidance programs; and reprints of the followng articles: 
"Evaluating a Guidance and Language Arts Unit for High School Juniors" (Lapan et al.); "Is the Guidance 
Program Having an Effect on the Climate/Goals of the District/Building?" (Gysbers, Henderson); and 
"Evaluating Comprehensive School Guidance Programs: Assessing the Perceptions of Students, Parents, 
and Teachers" (Hughey, Gysbers, Starr). (MN) 
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AU: Feller,-Rich; And-Others 

TI: School Counselor Role in Planning and Integrating Basic Skills. ERIC Digest. 

CS: ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Sendees, Greensboro, NC. 

PY: 1994 

DER: Elementar>'-Secondar}'-Education 

DEM: ♦Basic-Skills; ♦Counselor-Role; ♦Planning-; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School-Counselors 
IDR: ERIC-Digests 

AB: This digest considers the school counselor's role in helping students to acquire the basic skills they 
Mil need throughout their lives. A contemporary definition of basic skills includes not only the modem 
versions of the "three Rs" (reading, writing, and computing), but also encompasses a variety of attitudes, 
knowledge, and behaviors (learning to learn; verbal/nonverbal communication; adaptability; personal 
management; group effectiveness; influence; and the abilities to understand technology, apply scientific 
knowledge to work situations, and balance family and work). The most promising models for helping 
school counselors take an active role in integrating these new basic skills across the curricula are 
comprehensive counseling and guidance programs. Four interactive components of comprehensive 
counseling and guidance programs are: (1) the guidance curriculum; (2) individual planning; (3) 
responsive services; and (4) s>'stem support. The need to integrate academic and vocational instruction is 
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discussed and challenges to school counselors are presented. The digest concludes that, through 
comprehensive counseling and guidance programs, school counselors can help ensure that all students 
receive instruction in the basic skills through an integrated program of vocational and academic 
coursework; and that this coursework combined with a commitment to planning can be the key to 
students' lifelong success. (NB) 



AN:EJ477178 
AU: Campbell,-Chari 

Tl: Strategies for Reducing Parent Resistance to Consultation in the Schools. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Elementaiy-SchooUGuidance-and-Counseling; v28 n2 p83-91 Dec 1993 
DER: Elementary-Education; Elementary-School-Students 

DEM: ♦Consultation-Programs; * Counselor-Role; ♦Parent-Participation; ♦Resistance-Psychology; 
♦School-Counselors; ♦School-Guidance 

AB: Notes that consultation with parents has become an increasingly important part of elementary and 
middle school counselor's comprehensive guidance program. Says that counselors should expect to 
occasionally encounter resistance to their efforts. Explores characteristics of resistance, possible causes of 
resistance, and methods for overcoming resistance. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ470235 

AU: Snyder, -Beverly- A.; Daly,-Timothy-P. 

TI: Restructuring Guidance and Counseling Programs. 

PY: 1993 

JN: School-Counselor; v41 nl p36-43 Sep 1993 
DER: Elementary-Secondary-Education 

DEM: ♦Program-Improvement; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School-Counselors; ♦School-Guidance 
IDM: ♦Program-Restructuring 

AB: Briefly reviews counseling profession's call for revitalization and transformation in school counseling 
and guidance programs. Summarizes one school sj'stem's efforts during late 1980s and early 1990s to 
transform its program from services and crisis orientation into a comprehensive developmental model 
based on Myrick's developmental guidance and counseling approach. Four-year time frame for 
implementation of developmental guidance program is appended. (NB) 



AN: EJ470234 

AU: Hughey,-Kenneth-F.; And-Others 

TI: Evaluating Comprehensive School Guidance Programs: Assessing the Perceptions of StudentSi 
Parents, and Teachers. 

PY: 1993 

JN: School-Counselor; v41 nl p31-35 Sep 1993 
DER: Comprehensive-Programs; High-Schools 

DEM: ♦High-School-Students; ♦Parent-Attitudes; ♦Program-Evaluation; ♦School-Guidance; ♦Student- 

Attitudes; *Teacher-Attitudes 

IDM: ♦Comprehensive-School-Guidance-Programs 

AB: Surveyed approximately 280 high school students, 125 parents, and 150 teachers to e.xamine impact 
of Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program from perspective of these groups and to obtain useful 
information in assessing comprehensive school guidance programs. Even though survey results were 
positive, counselors and those responsible for guidance must continue to work at addressing guidance 
needs of all students. (NB) 
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AN: EJ446905 

AU: Gysbers,-Norman-C.; And-Others 

TI: Improving School Guidance Programs; A Framework for Program, Personnel, and Results 
Evaluation. 

PY: 1992 

JN: Joumal-of-Counseling-and-Development; v70 n5 p365-70 May-Jun 1992 
DER: Elemenlary-Secondao'-Education; Models-; Program-Improvement 
DEM: ^Evaluation-Methods; *School-Guidance 

AB: Describes the overall evaluation framework that is guiding Missouri's efforts to evaluate 
comprehensive school guidance programs. Views evaluation as ongoing process designed to improve 
guidance program. Discusses program, personnel, and results evaluation in an outcome-based framework 
guided by five questions. (Author/NB) 



AN:EJ435471 

AU: 01son,-Margaret-J.; Perrone,-Philip-A. 

TI: Changing to a Developmental Guidance Program. 

PY: 1991 

JN: School-Counselor, v39 nl p41-46 Sep 1991 

DER: Elementary-Secondary-Education; School-Districts 

DEM: *Developmenial-Programs; *Program-Improvement; * School-Guidance 

AB: Highlights major aspects in the planning and redesign of the guidance program in medium-sized 

community consisting of 2 high schools, 4 middle schools, and 16 elementary schools. Concludes that 

comprehensive school counseling programs benefit students; and the collaborative efforts of schools, 

community, and university personnel improve the well-being of everyone involved. (NB) 



AN: ED371231 

TI: The Comprehensive Counseling Program for Alaska Public Schools. A Guide for Program 
Development; K-12th Grade. 

CS: Alaska State Dept, of Education, Juneau. Div. of Adult and Vocational Education. 

PY: 1989 

DER: Counseling-; Elementary-Education; Elementary'-Secondary-Education; High-Schools; Juniof-High- 
Schools; Middle-Schools; Program-Guides 

DEM: *Counseling-Services; * Program-Descriptions; * Program-Development; * Public-Schools; *School- 

Counseling 

IDM: *Alaska- 

AB: The ^vide range of settings for counseling, from large urban schools to remote bush communities, as 
well as the many multicultural issues found in Alaska, when combined with the changing American 
society led to the development of this state-\vide counseling and guidance plan. The goal of this plan is to 
provide comprehensive and systematic counseling programs that are on-going, especially at the 
elementary level. The program guide describes in detail the needs to be met and the services to be 
provided through the Alaska School Counseling Program. The program definition states the needs as: (1) 
acquire and apply knowledge of self and others; (2) develop competencies in career/life planning; and (3) 
achieve educational success. The program definition also lists four areas of core services: (1) personal and 
career development curriculum; (2) individual student planning; (3) responsive services; and (4) systems 
support. The manual provides a detailed step-by-step description of the counseling program, focusing on 
both support components, e.g., budget and facilities, and program components, e.g., personal curriculum 
and student planning. The chapters are divided into an overview, components, implementation, scope and 
sequence, needs assessment, roles and responsibilities, program evaluation, and appendices. (KM) 




AN: ED370005 

TI: Utah Comprehensive Counseling and Guidance Program Model. 

CS: Utah State Board of Education, Salt Lake City. 

PY: 1992 

DER: Counselor-Client-Relationship; Counselor-Evaluation; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Guidance-Objectives; Parent-Student-Relationship; School-Counselors; School-Guidance; Student-Needs 
DEM: ♦ Counselor-Role; ♦Guidance-Programs; *School-Counseling 
IDM: ♦Utah- 

AB: For many years the school guidance counselor has played an important role in the education and 
guidance of students in public schools. School counselors have been historically viewed as an appendage 
or as an ancillary service to the school's education mission. While the ancillary model has helped some 
students, it has been inadequate in helping all students reach their potential. This Utah program would 
require changes in certification of counselors and accreditation of school programs in order to better meet 
the needs of all students. The goals of the program include: (1) move counseling from ancillary status to 
core status; (2) move counseling from a collection of random activities to a programmatic approach; (3) 
eliminate non-guidance activities performed by counselors; (4) reach 100 percent of the student 
population. The components of a successful guidance program include the guidance curriculum, 
individual planning with students and parents, responsive services, and system support. Implementation of 
the plan could take place while the current one remains in existence. Evaluation of effectiveness would be 
measured through personnel, the program itself and students results. A list of competencies and indicators 
for all levels of students and adults as well as sample job descriptions for the school counselor are 
included. (BF) 



AN: ED367916 

TI: K-12 Developmental Guidance & Counseling Curriculum. Volume I: Elemental*)' K-6. 

CS: Connecticut State Dept, of Education, Hartford. 

PY: 1991 

DER: Career-Exploration; Career-Planning; Curriculum-; Elementary-Education; School-Counselors 
DEM: ♦Developmental-Programs; ♦Elementar)'-School-Students; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School-Guidance 
AB: This document is the first of three volumes in the kindergarten through grade 12 (K-12) 
Developmental Guidance & Counseling Program. Volume I focuses on elementary education, 
kindergarten through sixth grade. The introduction defines the four major components of a comprehensive 
developmental guidance model: the guidance curriculum, individual planning, res]X)nsive services, and 
program management or system support. The next section focuses on implementation of a developmental 
guidance program using a 14-step plan. The third section presents a revised curriculum that identifies 
eight competency areas or strands and develops student outcomes Or objectives that are desirable and 
developmentally appropriate for various grade levels. A narrative scope and sequence introduces the 
different strands, and a complete listing of all objectives by strand and grade illustrates the developmental 
nature of the objective sequencing. The eight strands are: (1) awareness of self and others; (2) 
interpersonal relations and socialization; (3) understanding community; (4) school environment; (5) 
school success skills; (6) career awareness and exploration; (7) career planning; and (8) career 
preparation. This section concludes by describing possible activities that will lead to measurable student 
outcomes for each objective. A needs assessment model, summary of implementation strategies, and a 
comparison of the Connecticut School Counselor Association and National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee models are appended. Contains an activities resource bibliography and a topical 
bibliography. (NB) 



AN: ED366888 

TI: K-12 Developmental Guidance & Counseling Curriculum. Volume II: Middle/Junior High 6-8. 
CS: Connecticut Slate Dept, of Education, Hartford. 

PY: 1991 




DER: Career-Exploration; Career-Planning; Curriculum-; Intermediate-Grades; Junior-High-Schools; 
Middle-Schools; School-Counselors 

DEM: ♦Developmental-Programs; ♦Junior-High-School-Students; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School- 
Guidance 

AB: This document is the second of three volumes in the kindergarten through grade 12 (K-12) 
Developmental Guidance & Counseling Program. Volume II focuses on middle school and junior high 
school education, grades six through eight. The introduction defines the four major components of a 
comprehensive developmental guidance model: the guidance curriculum, indi\ddual planning, responsive 
services, and program management or system support. The next section focuses on implementation of a 
developmental guidance program using a 14-step plan. The third section presents a revised curriculum 
that identifies eight competency areas or strands and develops student outcomes or objectives that are 
desirable and de\'dopmentally appropriate for various grade levels. A narrative scope and sequence 
introduces the different strands, and a complete listing of all objectives by strand and grade illustrates the 
developmental nature of the objective sequencing. The eight strands are: (1) awareness of self and others; 
(2) interpersonal relations and socialization; (3) understanding community; (4) school environment; (5) 
school success skills; (6) career awareness and e.\ploration; (7) career planning; and (8) career 
preparation. This section concludes by describing possible activities that will lead to measurable student 
outcomes for each objective. A needs assessment model, summary' of implementation strategies, and a 
comparison of the Connecticut School Counselor Association and National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee models are appended. Contains an activities resource bibliography and a topical 
bibliography. (NB) 
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TI: K-12 Developmental Guidance & Counseling Curriculum. Volume III: High School 9-12. 

CS: Connecticut State Dept, of Education, Hartford. 

PY: 1991 

DER: Career-E.\ploration; Career-Planning; Curriculum-; High-Schools; School-Counselors 
DEM: ♦Developmental-Programs; ♦High-School-Students; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School-Guidance 
AB: This document is the third of three volumes in the kindergarten through grade 12 (K-12) 
Developmental Guidance & Counseling Program. Volume III focuses on high school education, grades 9 
through 12. The introduction defines the four major components of a comprehensive developmental 
guidance model: the guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive services, and program 
management or system support. The ne.xt section focuses on implementation of a developmental guidance 
program using a 14-step plan. The third section presents a revised curriculum that identifies eight 
competency areas or strands and develops student outcomes or objectives that are desirable and 
develop mentally appropriate for various grade levels. A narrative scope and sequence introduces the 
different strands, and a complete listing of all objectives by strand and grade illustrates the developmental 
nature of the objective sequencing. The eight strands are: (1) awareness of self and others; (2) 
interpersonal relations and socialization; (3) understanding community; (4) school environment; (5) 
school success skills; (6) career awareness and e.\ploration; (7) career planning; and (8) career 
preparation. This section concludes by describing possible activities that will lead to measurable student 
outcomes for each objective. A needs assessment model, summary of implementation strategies, and a 
comparison of the Connecticut School Counselor Association and National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee models are appended. Contains an activities resource bibliography and a topical 
biUugpQ])lhy<NE9 
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DEM: *Program-Development; * School-Counselors; ♦ School-Guidance 
EDM: ♦Missouri-Comprehensive-Guidance-Program-Model 

AB: This document presents a comprehensive guidance program based on the Missouri Comprehensive 
Guidance Program and designed for use in a school district that services kindergarten through 12th grade. 
It is divided into tvvo major sections, structural and programmatic. The structural section of the document 
e.\*plains the philosophy, assumptions, facilities, advisory' council, resources, and budget of the program. 
The programmatic section is subdivided into sections for elementary^ middle school, and high school 
levels. For each of these levels, information is provided on the guidance curriculum itself, individual 
planning, responsive services, system support, job descriptions, and appendi.\es. The guidance curriculum 
subsection focuses on activities for grades K-5 (elementary level), 6-8 (middle school level), and 9-12 
(high school level). The individual planning sections describe advisement, assessment, and placement and 
follow-up for each level. Responsive services concentrates on individual counseling, small group 
counseling, consultation, and referral at each level. At the middle school level, the counseling services 
center on issues of suicide and tragic events. At the high school level, a section on crisis counseling is 
added, along with a section on information. The system support sections focus on management activities, 
consultation, community outreach, and public relations. The job description sections provide a job outline 
and evaluations. Each school level section concludes with appended materials appropriate for that section. 
(NB) 
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TI: [Secondary (9-12) Guidance Kit.) Missouri Comprehensive Guidance: A Model for Program 
Development, Implementation, and Evaluation. Revised. 

CS: Missouri Univ., Columbia. Instructional Materials Lab. 

PY: 1991 

DER: Career-Counseling; Career-Development; Career-Planning; High-Schools; High-School-Students; 
Interpersonal-Competence; Models-; Self-Evaluation-Individuals; Student-Development 
DEM: ^School-Counseling; ♦School-Guidance; *Secondaiy'-School-Curriculum 
IDR: Missouri- 

AB: This e.\tensive kit provides guidance materials for use with secondary school students. The first five 
sections of the kit include structural and programmatic component descriptions; directions on 
implementing the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model; discussion on involving 
administrators and teachers; and information on evaluating the Comprehensive Guidance Program. 

Lesson plans for grades 9-12 are in the appendi.x which makes up the bulk of the document. The focus is 
on the areas of career planning, e.\ploration and knowledge of self and others, and educational and 
vocational development. Each of these lesson plans provides the following types of information: (1) area 
of focus; (2) competency' to which the plan relates; (3) categoiy of plan; (4) time required, group size, 
grade level, and materials; (5) an introduction to the purpose of the lesson; (6) the procedure; and (7) 
observation notes. Handouts supplementing the lesson plans are included. The last section of the appendi.x 
presents a list of guidance competencies and academic learner outcomes. The guidance competencies are 
listed on the left side of each page. Identified, related academic learner outcomes, e.\*pressed as key 
skills/core competencies, appear directly across on the right side of the page. (ABL) 
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PY: 1991 

DER: Career-Counseling; Career-Development; Career-Planning; Interpersonal-Competence; Models-; 
Self-Evaluation-Individuals; Student-Development 

DEM: ♦Junior-High-Schools; ♦Middle-Schools; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School-Guidance; ♦Secondary- 
School-Curriculum 

IDR: Middle-School-Students; Missouri- 




AB: This extensive kit provides guidance materials for use with middle school students. The first five 
sections of the kit include structural and programmatic component descriptions; directions on 
implementing the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model; discussion on involving 
administrators and teachers; and information on evaluating the Comprehensive Guidance Program. 
Lesson plans are for grades six through nine. The lesson plans are in the appendix which makes up the 
bulk of the document. The focus is on these areas: career planning; knowledge of self and others; and 
educational and vocational development. Each of these lesson plans provides the following types of 
information: (1) area of focus; (2) competenc}' to which the plan relates; (3) category' of plan; (4) time 
required, group size, grade level, and materials; (5) an introduction to the purpose of the lesson; (6) the 
procedure; and (7) observation notes. Handouts supplementing the lesson plans are included. The last 
section of the appendix presents a list of guidance competencies and academic learner outcomes. The 
guidance competencies are listed on the left side of each page. Identified, related academic learner 
outcomes, e.xpressed as key skills/core competencies, appear directly across on the right side of the page, 
(ABL) 



AN: ED349486 

TI: (Elementary (K-6) Guidance Kit.) Missouri Comprehensive Guidance: A Model for Program 
Development, Implementation, and Evaluation. Revised. 

CS: Missouri Univ., Columbia. Instructional Materials Lab, 

PY: 1991 

DER: Career-Counseling; Career-Development; Career-Planning; Elementar^'-Education; Elementary- 
School-Students; Interpersonal-Competence; Models-; Self-Evaluation-Individuals; Student-Development 
DEM: *Elementary-School-Curriculum; ♦School-Counseling; ♦School-Guidance 
IDR: Missouri- 

AB: This extensive kit provides guidance materials for use with elementary school students. The first five 
sections of the kit include structural and programmatic component descriptions; directions on 
implementing the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model; discussion on involving 
administrators and teachers; and information on evaluating the Comprehensive Guidance Program. 

Lesson plans are in the appendix which makes up the bulk of the document. The first part of the lessons 
plans are targeted to elementar)* level kindergarten through grade three. The second part of the lesson 
plans are targeted to elementary level grades four through six. The focus of each part is on these areas: 
career planning; knowledge of self and others; and educational and vocational development. Each of these 
lesson plans provides the following types of information: (1) area of focus; (2) competenc}' to which the 
plan relates; (3) category of plan; (4) time required, group size, grade level, and materials; (5) an 
introduction to the purpose of the lesson; (6) the procedure; and (7) obsen'ation notes. Handouts 
(drawings, comics, forms) supplementing the lesson plans are included. The last section of the appendix 
presents a list of guidance competencies and academic learner outcomes. The guidance competencies are 
listed on the left side of each page. Identified, related academic learner outcomes, expressed as key 
skills/core competencies, appear directly across on the right side of the page. (ABL) 



AN: ED34863I 

AU: Feller,-Richard-W.; Daly,-Joseph-L. 

TI: Counselor Role and Educational Change: Planning, Integration, and Basic Skills. Book 5: 
Comprehensive School Counseling and Guidance Programs. 

CS: (Colorado State Univ.. Ft. Collins. School of Occupational and Educational Studies. 

PY: 1992 

DER: Career-Planning; Elementaiy-Secondary-Education 

DEM: ♦Counseling-Services; ♦Counselor-Role; ♦Counselor-Training; ♦Guidance-Programs; ♦School- 
Counseling; ♦School-Counselors 

AB: the first of four lessons on comprehensive school counseling and guidance programs presented in this 
document discusses the competencies contained in the National Career Development Guidelines and those 
promoted by the National Career Development Association and the American School Counselor 




Association. The second lesson helps counselors know how and why to promote comprehensive 
counseling and guidance programs built on educational-developmental principles. The third lesson 
e.xplains the concepts of comprehensive counseling and guidance programs, in the hope of encouraging 
counselors to actively promote greater implementation of these programs in schools. The fourth lesson 
allows counselor education students to practice developing life and career plans. Included with each lesson 
is information on the justification for the lesson; the e,\pected learner outcome; instructor resources; 
directions for teaching-learning interaction; debriefing strategies; list of resources; and a brief discussion 
of an individualized learning plan for persons studying this content in an individualized program. (ABL) 



AN: ED344110 

AU: Stoltz-Loike, -Marian 

TI: The Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program Validation Summary for City, County, 
Local, and Exempted School Districts. 

CS: Ohio State Dept, of Education, Columbus. Div. of Educational Services. 

PY: [1991] 

DEM: *Elementary-Secondar}'-Education: *School-Counseling; *School-Guidance; *State-Standards 
IDM: *Ohio- 

AB: This document presents a Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program Validation Summary to 
be completed by the superintendent of each school district within a Vocational Education Planning 
District in Ohio. Respondents are requested to verify that the comprehensive guidance and counseling 
program \vithin the school district meets the requirements of the Ohio Administrative Code. For each of 
18 components, the superintendent is to record ^vhether the component has been completed, is in progress, 
or has not been initiated, in which case a proposed implementation data is to be given. The document 
notes that the Ohio Administrative Code requires local boards of education to adopt a policy regarding 
school guidance services and that school guidance ser\dces be provided to students in kindergarten 
through grade 12 in accordance with a written plan adopted by the board of education. It is fiirther noted 
that school guidance services shall include s}'stematic aid to students regarding educational, career, civic, 
personal, and social concerns including the harmful effects of drugs, alcohol, and tobacco. Finally, it is 
noted that the counseling services shall be provided by a certified school counselor. The document 
concludes that, because of the differences among schools, the guidance program's development must be 
viewed as evolutionary with efforts directed toward continuous review and improvement. (NB) 



AN: ED343073 

AU: Vernon, -Ann; Strub,-Richard 

TI: Developmental Guidance Program Implementation. 

PY: [1991] 

DER: Counselor-Role; Developmental-Programs; Elementary-Secondary-Education; Program- 
Implementation; School-Counselors 

DEM: *Counseling-Services; * Counseling-Techniques; * Guidance-Programs: *School-Counseling 
AB: This packet of materials was developed for workshops provided to teams of school counselors and 
administrators for the purpose of developing knowledge and competencies in the delivery of a 
comprehensive, sequential, developmental guidance program. Section I contains a rationale, definition, 
and description of program components. In section II developmental student competencies are discussed. 
Included in this section is information about personal and social development, career and vocational 
development, and educational development. Section III provides sample role descriptions for the 
elementary, middle school, and high school counselor, and school administrator. In section IV resource 
organization and management are discussed. Consideration is given to the involvement of others and local 
district process. Section V includes information about program evaluation, A self study form and 
counselor evaluation form are included. Section VI examines the assessment of student needs. Specific 
concerns, categories of needs, and senior high needs assessment are discussed. A student concerns 
questionnaire and a teacher-administrator-counselor survey are also provided. Section VII provides 




sample forms for small group evaluation, an informational letter about groups, a small group sign-up 
sheet, a lesson plan design, and public relations material. (LLL) 



AN: ED340981 

TI: A Guidebook to Building Skills for Tomorrow; A Developmental Guidance Model. Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, and The National Career Development Guidelines. National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. 

CS: National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (DOL/ETA), Washington, DC.; 
Oklahoma State Dept, of Education, Oklahoma City. 

PY: 1991 

DER: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Guidelines-; Models-; School-Counseling 

DEM: *Career-Development; * Career-Guidance; *School-Guidance; *Skill-Development; ♦State- 

Standards 

IDM: *Oklahoma- 

AB: This guidebook presents important reference information for guidance and counseling professionals 
in Oklahoma as they work to strengthen the career guidance components in a comprehensive 
developmental guidance program in the public schools, K through 12. The purpose of the guide is to 
provide a convenient way for users to relate "Building Skills for Tomorrow: A Developmental Guidance 
Model," and the National Career Development Guidelines. The guide is divided into sections on learning 
competencies, personal/social competencies, and career/vocational competencies for each of three grade 
levels: elementary, middle/junior high, and high school. For each section, state competencies outlined in 
the "Oklahoma Guidance Model: Building Skills for Tomorrow" are shown in bo.xes. Listed under the 
state competencies are the National Career Development Guidelines competencies and indicators that 
relate to and support the state competencies. It is hoped that the guidebook will provide a convenient 
reference to illustrate the relationship between the competencies of the two models and that, together, the 
two models will provide the framework to develop a truly e.xcellent comprehensive developmental 
guidance and counseling program. (NB) 



AN: ED340949 

AU: Johnson,-Sharon-K.; Whitfield,-Edwin-A. 

TI: Evaluating Guidance Programs: A Practitioner's Guide. 

CS: American Coll. Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa.; National Consortium of State Career Guidance 
Supervisors, Columbus, OH. 

PY: 1991 

DER: Counseling-Effectiveness; Elementarj'-Secondao'-Education; Program-Effectiveness; School- 
Counseling 

DEM: ♦Evaluation-Methods; ♦Program-Evaluation; ♦School-Guidance 

AB: This guide provides a comprehensive guidance program evaluation or it can be used to evaluate 
selected parts of a program. Chapter 1 "What Is Guidance Program Evaluation? by Sharon K. Johnson, 
introduces evaluation concepts. Chapter 2 "Results-Based Guidance Programs" by C. D. Johnson 
introduces the elements common to results-based guidance models. Chapter 3 "Guidance Program 
Evaluation: The Program Audit" by Norman C. Gysbers examines the readiness of a guidance program for 
results evaluation. Chapter 4 "Assessing Results" by C. D. Johnson provides criteria for determining 
whether a guidance program is results-based for the purposes of program evaluation. Chapter 5 "Using 
Evaluation Results" by Edwin A. Whitfield addresses the purposes and uses of both process and product 
evaluation data. Chapter 6 "Implementing the Evaluation Plan: Planning, Forming Questions, Seeking 
Ans\vers" by Harry N, Drier, C. D. Johnson, Sharon K. Johnson, and Edwin A. Whitfield describes the 
process of developing an evaluation plan in a step-by-step format. The Epilogue "The Person-Oriented 
Approach in Evaluating Career Guidance Programs" by John O. Crites discusses how career guidance 
programs will be evaluated in the future. Appendix A "Needs Assessment Models: What, Why, When, 
and When Not" by C. D. Johnson and Edwin A. Whitfield describes five types of needs assessment 
models. References for evaluation resources are included. (ABL) 
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AN: ED337720 

TI: The Comprehensive Guidance Program for Texas Public Schools, A Guide for Program 
Development Pre-K - 12th Gradc. 

CS: Texas Education Agenev*, Austin. 

PY: 1990 

DER: Elementao'-Secondan^-Education: Models-; Program-Evaluation; School-Counselors; Standards- 
DEM: *Counselor-Role: * Guidance-Programs; ^Program-Improvement; *School-Counseling 
IDM: *Comprehensive-Guidance-Program; *Texas- 

AB: This guide describes the Comprehensive Guidance Program model and outlines a process for 
tailoring the program model to meet the needs of the vast array of Texas public schools. It provides quality 
program standards designed to enhance district and campus efforts to improve the guidance programs in 
order to more effectively guide the development of all students, while valuing the uniqueness of each 
student. The first section includes background and contextual information about guidance programs and 
describes the philosophical foundation for guidance programs in Te.\as. It details the resources needed to 
support effective guidance programs. The second section defines the structure of the model and presents 
recommendations for designing appropriately balanced programs. The third section defines the roles and 
responsibilities of the school counselor, including statements about their training, specialized 
competencies, and appropriate assignments. Considerations regarding counselor-to-student ratios are 
suggested. The fourth section further details the scope and sequence of a guidance curriculum component. 
The fifth section outlines a process for implementing the Texas Comprehensive Guidance Program at both 
district and campus levels. Suggestions are included for program development and for steps to take in 
planning, designing, implementing, and evaluating the program. The si.xth section provides guidelines for 
evaluating the Te.\as Comprehensive Guidance Program, including the program as a whole, program 
improvements, and student growth due to program participation. (LLL) 
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ERIC Counseling and Student Services Clearinghouse 

What is ERIC/CASS? 

Located around the country, ERIC Clearinghouses are responsible for acquiring, processing, and 
disseminating information about a particular aspect or subject area of education, such as the ERIC 
Counseling and Student Services Qearinghouse (ERIC/CASS, formerly ERIC Counseling and Personnel 
Services, ERIC/CAPS) at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 

The ERIC Counseling and Student Services Qearinghouse (ERIC/CASS) was one of the original 
clearinghouses established in 1966 by Dr. Garry R. Walz at The University of Michigan and has been in 
continuous operation since that date. Its scope area includes school counseling, school sodcil work, 
school psychology, mental health counseling, iirarriage and family couiiseling, career counseling, and 
student development, as well as parent, student, and teacher education in the human services area. 
Topics covered by ERIC/CASS include: the training, supervision, and continuing professional 
development of counseling, student services, student development, and human services professionals; 
counseling theories, methods, and practices; the roles of counselors, sodal workers, and psychologists in 
all educatioiuil settings at all educational levels; career planning and development; self-esteem and 
self-efficacy; marriage and family counseling; and mental health services to special populations such 
as substance abusers, pregnant teenagers, students at risk, public offenders, etc. 

What can ERIC/ CASS do for me? 

1. We can help you find the information you need. 

Whether we help you to use the print indexes, (REE and CIJE), an on-line search service, or 
ERIC on CD-ROM, our expertise in retrieving information related to counseling and human 
services can help you locate a wealth of material related to your particular area of interest. 
You can learn more about ERIC/CASS services by telephoning CASS for further information. 

2. We can provide you with high quality, low-cost resources. 

Ranging from two-page information digests to in-depth monographs and books of readings, 
ERIC/CASS publications have proved to be highly valuable resources that you can use for your 
own personal or professional development. CASS video has proved to be extremely well- 
received because of its focus on topics of high interest, its "realist” flavor, and its low cost. 

How do I contact ERIC/CASS? 

Address: ERIC Counseling and Student Services Qearinghouse 

School of Education 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 

Phone: (919) 334-4114 Fax: (919)334-4116 

InterNet: IN%"ERICCASS@IRIS.UNCG.EDU" 

ERIC/CASS exists to serve anyone who has a need to access information related to counseling and 
student services. We are funded by the U5. Department of Education's Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement and the School of Education of the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. We 
encourage you to contact us with your questions and concerns. Our goal is to provide professional service 
and quality information to all users. 
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What is ERIC? 



The ERIC Information System 



ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a national information system that provides ready 
access to an extensive body of education-related literature. Through its 16 subject-specific 
clearinghouses and four support components, ERIC provides a variety of services and products including 
acquiring and indexing documents and journal articles, producing publications, responding to requests, 
and distributing microfilmed materials to libraries nation-wide. In addition, ERIC maintains a 
database of over 800,000 citations to documents and journal articles. 



Why is ERIC important? 

ERIC print or database products are available at over 3,000 locations world-wide as the most widely- 
used ^ucation database. Approximately 900 of these locations maintain complete microfiche 
collections of ERIC documents and provide search services for clients. ERIC is the most popular on-line 
database used in public libraries, the second-most popular in research and university libraries, and the 
third-most popular overall. On CD-ROM, ERIC is the most popular database in public libraries and 
information centers throughout the world. Above all, ERIC has committed itself to reaching audiences 
that include practitioners, policymakers, and parents. 



Hozv are information requests handled? 

Responses to information requests include: 

Send requested printed materials or answer questions (e.g., providing materials on exemplary 
programs or practices, instructional methods or curricular materials; explaining education terms 
or "hot topics"); 

Search the ERIC database or the reference and referral databases; and 
Refer the inquirer to other federal, national or local resource centers. 



Hozv do I learn more about ERIC? 

ACCESS ERIC is a toll-free service to keep clients informed of the wealth of education information 
offered by ERIC and other sources. ACCESS ERIC staff answer questions, refer callers to educational 
sources, provide mformation about the ERIC network, and produce the free publications A Pocket Guide 
to ERIC and All About ERIC. The toll-free telephone number for ACCESS ERIC is 1-800-LET-ERIC. 



Summarized from Myths and Realities about ERIC by Robert M. Stonehill, an ERIC Digest (EDO-IR-92) developed 
by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources at Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY, June 1992. 
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AN INVITATION TO SUBMIT DOCUMENTS TO ERIC/CASS 

What is ERIC 



ERIC is the largest and most searched education database in the world with print or 
database products being distributed to over 3000 locations around the world. Each year 
nearly a half-million online searches of the ERIC database are conducted by over 100,000 
users in 90 different countries. On CD-ROM, ERIC is the most popular database in ^blic 
libraries and information centers. In addition, free access to all or part of the ERIC 
database through Internet is rapidly increasing. 



What is ERIC/CASS 

ERIC/CASS is the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Services located at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro. One of sixteen subject-specific 
clearinghouses, ERIC/CASS is responsible for acquiring, processing, and dissermnating 
information about counseling, psychology, and social work as it relates to education at all 
levels and in all settings. 



Advantages of Having a Document in ERIC 

World-Wide Visihilitv 

Free Reproduction/Distribution 

Free Publicity/Marketing 

Timely Dissemination of Your Publication 

Opportunity to Disseminate Your Work in a Variety of Formats 

Recognition as a Refereed Publication 

Assurance That Your Publication Will Always Be Available ' 

Ease of Submission 

Freedom to Publish Elsewhere 



Selection Criteria Employed by ERIC 



Quality of Content 

All documents received are evaluated by subject experts against the following kinds of 
quality criteria; contribution to Imowledge, significance, relevance, newness, 
iimovativeness, effectiveness of presentation, thoroughness of reporting, relation to current 
priorities, timeliness, authority of source, intended audience, comprehensiveness. 

Legibility and Reproducibility 

Documents may be type-set, typewritten, xeroxed, or otherwise duplicated. They must be 
legible and easily readable. Letters should be clearly formed and with sufficient contrast to 
the paper background to permit filming. Colored inks and colored papers can create 
serious reproduction problems. Standard 8 1/2" x 11" size pages are preferred. Two copies 
are desired, if possible; one for processing into the system and eventual filming, one for 
retention and possible use by the appropriate Clearinghouse while processing is going on. 
However, single copies are acceptable. 
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Completed Reproduction Release 

For each document accepted, ERIC must obtain a formal signed Reproduction Release 
form indicating whether or not ERIC may reproduce the document. A copy of the Release 
Form is included in this packet. Additional Release forms may be copied as needed or 
obtained from the ERIC Facility or any ERIC Clearinghouse. Items that are accepted, and 
for which permission to reproduce has been granted, will be made available in microfiche 
only (Level 2), or microfiche and reproduced paper copy (Level 1) by the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). The Release form must be signed by the author or, if 
copyrighted, by the person or organization holding the copyright. 

Appropriate Kinds of Documents to Send ERIC 

ERIC would like to be given the opportunity to examine virtually any document dealing 
with education or its aspects. Examples of the kinds of materials collected include; 

•Research Reports /Technical Reports 

•Program/Project Descriptions and Evaluations 

•Opinion Papers, Essays, Position Papers 

•Monographs, Treatises 

•Speeches and Presentations 

•State of the Art Studies 

•Instructional Materials and Syllabi 

•Teaching and Resource Guides 

•Manuals and Handbooks 

•Curriculum Materials 

•Conference Papers 

•Bibliographies, Annotated Bibliographies 

•Legislation and Regulations 

•Tests, Questionnaires, Measurement Devices 

•Statistical Compilations 

•Taxonomies and Classifications 

•Dissertations 

A document does not have to be formally published to be entered into the ERIC database. 
In fact, ERIC will not accept material that has been published elsewhere (e.g, journal 
articles, book chapters, etc.) and is readily available through public or university libraries. 
Rather, ERIC seeks out the unpublished or "fugitive" material not usually available through 
conventional library chaimels. 

Where to Send Documents 

If you and/or your organization have papers or materials that meet the above criteria and 
you would like to submit them for possible inclusion in ERIC’S Resources in Education, 
please send two copies and a signed Reproduction Release form for each to: 

ERIC/CASS Acquisitions 
School of Education 
101 Park Building 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Services 
School of Education 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 



Advantages of Having a Document in ERIC 



World-Wide Visibility 

ERIC is the largest and most searched education database in the world with print or 
database products being distributed to over 3000 locations around the world. Each year 
nearly a haJf-million online searches of the ERIC database are conducted by over 
100,000 users in 90 different countries. On CD-ROM, ERIC is quite "user-niendly" and 
is the most popular database in public libraries and information centers. In addition; 
free access to all or part of the ERIC database through Internet is rapidly increasing. 

Free Reproduction/Distribution 

If you check the Level 1 box on the Reproduction Release fojrm (permitting microfiche, 
paper copy, electronic, and optical media reproduction), the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) will make your document available to users at no cost to 
you. Ibis can mean considerable savings to you in time, postage, and copy costs if, for 
example, you have presented a paper at a professional conference and receive 
numerous requests for reprints. 

Free Publicity/Marketing 

If, on the other hand, your publication is one that you wish to sell yourself, you can 
check the Level 2 box on the ERIC Reproduction Release form (permitting 
reproduction in other than paper copy). Level 2 documents can be obtaiiied only 
through the source(s) identified in the "availability" field of the RIE citation which can 
also specify ordering information, e.g., cost, organization address, phone number, etc. 
While it is technically possible for someone to make a paper copy from a microfiche 
reader-printer, people very seldom choose to do this because these copies are almost 
always less attractive and more expensive than the copies sold by the publisher. 

Early Dissemination of Your Publication 

Unlike the long delay you experience when you submit articles to journals and 
manuscripts to book publishers, the usual turnaround time for documents accepted for 
RIE is four to six months from the time the Clearinghouse receives your document. 

Opportunity to Disseminate Your Work in a. Variety of Formats 

Many of the documents you produce in your professional career, e.g., program 
descriptions, program evaluation reports, teacher guides, student handbooks, etc., are 
not in a form acceptable for journal publication and may not be considered "profitable" 
enough for a commercial publisher to handle. Still, the information contained in these 
documents could be of invaluable help to someone else who is working on similar 
projects or ideas. ERIC provides the opportunity to share your work with others 
without "re-packaging it." 





Recognition as a Refereed Publication 

Documents submitted to a Clearinghouse are first reviewed for educational relevance, 
then for relevance to the scope of that Clearinghouse. Out-of-scope documents are 
transferred to the appropriate Clearinghouse for review and in-scope documents are 
submitted to the Clearinghouse’s RIE Selection Committee. This committee, which is 
composed of both ERIC technical specialists and subject matter experts, reviews each 
document according to the criteria specified in this flyer. At the present time, 
approximately 32 percent of the documents submitted are rejected. 

Assurance That Your Publication Will Always Be Available 

The presence of a master microfiche at EDRS, firom which copies can be made on an 
on-demand basis, means that ERIC documents are constantly available and never go 
"out of print." This archival function can relieve you of the burden of maintaining 
copies (ox possible future distribution and can solve the availability problem when your 
supply has been exhausted. 

Ease of Submission 

To encourage submission, ERIC offers to send contributors notice of document 
disposition, giving the ED identification number of those documents selected for RIE. 
There are no fees to pay in submitting documents to ERIC , nor does ERIC pay any 
royalties for material it accepts. Other than the Reproduction Release which is readily 
available firom any ERIC component, there are no forms to complete. Additionally, 
ERIC will send a complimentary microfiche to each contributor when the document is 
announced in RIE. 

Freedom to Publish Elsewhere 

While the Reproduction Release gives ERIC permission to abstract, index, and 
reproduce your work, no copyright is involved — you remain free to submit your work to 
any journal or publisher. 



This information sheet was prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and 
Student Services at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. If you would have 
questions or would like further information, please contact us at ERIC/CASS, School of 
Education, 101 Park Building XjNCG, Greensboro, NC, 27412, Phone: (910) 334-4114 or 
1-800-414-9769. 
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Address: 



V. WHERE TO SEND THIS FORM: 



Send this form to the following ERIC Clearinghouse: 



II you are making an unsolicited contribution to ERIC, you may return this form (and the document being contributed) to: 



ERIC Facility 
1301 Piccard Drive, Suite 300 
Rockville, Maryland 20650>4305 
Telephone: (301) 258-5500 
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NETWORK WITH ERIC/CASS! 



On a regular basis ERIC/CASS disseminates information about important topics to 
members of special interest and professional focus networks. Among the items 
distributed are newsletters, announcements of new products and resources, ERIC 
Digests, new releases, workshop and conference information, and updates on new 
developments in ERIC and information technology. If you are interested in becoming 
an ERIC/CASS Networker, please complete this form. 



Name: 

Preferred Title: M r. Mrs. Ms. ^Dr. 

Address: 



Qty: ; State : Zip: 

Phone Numbers: 

Home: _Office: FAX: 



BrnNET/INTERNET Address; 



Position: 



Level/Setting: 



Counselor/Therapist 
School Psychologist 
Social Worker 
Counselor Educator 
School Psych. Educator 
Social Work Educator 
Administrator 
Student 
Other 



Elementary School Community Agency 

Middle/Junior High School Government Agency 

High School Professional Association 

K- 12/District Office _ Private Practice 

Intermediate School Dist. Other 

Junior/ Community College 
College /University 



Major Interests: 1. 



2 . 



3. 



Mail To: 



ERIC/CASS NETWORKER 
School of Education 
101 Park Building 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
FAX (910) 334-4116 




ERIC/CASS 

'“i • 

Resources 



j.5T 
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A Collaborative Publication by f 
ERIC /C ounseling & Student Services Clearinghouse 

. -'and' , 

ERIC Elementary and Early Childhood Education Clearinghouse 










EC-201 

Building Social Competence in Children 

A Practical Handbook for Counselors, 

Psychologists and Teachers 

Lilian G. Katz , Diane E. McClellan, James O. Fuller & Garry R. Walz 

There is little of importance in our everyday lives that does not involve interactions with others. Almost all of the activities 
and experiences people count as meaningful and significant — family, life, work and recreation — include (or even depend) 
on relationships with others. In as much as interpersonal relationships constitute major sources of gratification, compan- 
ionship, and enjoyment for most people of all ages, inability to initiate and maintain relationships is a source of anguish and 
loneliness even in early years. 

The purpose of this book is to describe the many ways that counselors, psychologists, teachers and other adult helpers can 
assist young children with their social development. 

MAJOR SECTIONS 

I. Components of social competence 

II. Influences on the social development of young 

children's social competence 
II. Helping strategies 

A. General strategies 

B. Specific strategies 

This monograph provides specific illustrations and mini-case studies of techniques and interventions which can be used to 
build social competence. Notably, the suggested techniques and interventions are clearly described and relatively easy to 
implement, but built on solid research evidence. It is approximately 80 pages and will be available in the spring of 1995. 



rv. Building social competence in children: counselor 
and therapist roles 

V. Counseling interventions for building social 

competence 

VI. Summary and conclusion 

VII. ERIC resources on building social competence 



Please send me 
plus $ 



ORDER FORM 

copies of Building Social Competence in Children at $9.95 each 

tax (if applicable) and $ shipping/handling for a total cost of $ 



Method of Payment: 

□ Check/Money Order enclosed for $ 



□ 

□ 



(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications) 

Purchase Order (Minimum $50.00) 

Charge to my credit card for $ 



VisaC3 MasterCard Exp. Dote 00*00 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name 

Company/Div. 

Address 

City 

Zip 



State 



Phone 



Shipping & Handiing Charges: 

Add 10% of subtotal for shipping/handling 
Minimum charge Is $2.00 
Foreign orders: Add 15% of subtotal 
Minimum charge Is $3.00 

Ml residents add 4% tax. NC residents add 6% tax. 
Discounts are available on quantity orders of single titles, 
less 10% for 6-24 copies, less 15% for 25 or more copies. 
By Mall: CAPS Publications 

School of Educatioa 101 Park Building 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
By Phone: Call (910) 334-41 14, M-F, 9am-5pm 
By FAX: (910) 334-41 16 

Call about our Book Examination Policy for Classroom Use 



A Collaborative Publication by ERIC Counseling <& Student Services Clearinghouse and 
ERIC Elementary and Early Childhood Education Clearinghouse 
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and the 



freedom 



Defending Student Developmental Programs Against Attacks! 



No school guidance program today is immune from challenges 
to and attacks on the use of developmental materials or 
psychological services. This powerful and unique monograph 
prepares counselors and psychological services staff to 
understand the source of the challenge and prepare them to 
adopt an appropriate response. In four compelling sections, the 
authors offer their incisive insights into current challenges and 
attacks and provide practical and field-tested responses. The 
major sections are: 

■ The Right to Challenge/The Right to Respond 
The Three Guarantees of the First Amendment and a 
Historical Perspective on Challenges. 

■ The Challengers and the Challenged 

What is Being Challenged? Why? Who Are the Challengers 
and How Have the Challenges Been Responded To? 

■ Professional Actions By Professional Counselors 
What Professional Counselors Can and Should Do When 
Challenged! 

■ Resources on Challenges and Censorship 
Where to go for Reliable and Useful Information 



A Guide for Responding 
to Challenges to 
Developmental Guidance 
Materials and Programs 



by 

Marla P, Peterson, Ph.D., and WilUam Poppen, Ph.D. 
The University of Tennessee 




To make the monograph realistic, the authors, drawing upon 
their extensive experience in working with schools under 
challenge, have prepared seven compelling activities that will 
put to test the reader’s understanding and ability to apply what 
they have learned. In addition, the authors provide ten full-page 
visuals, easily reproducible as overhead transparencies, for use in 
group and classroom situations. 



An exciting & challenging video simulation for preparing against attacks with user's guide, will be available in early 94. Write or 
call for details. 



THE AUTHORS: Marla P. Peterson, Ph.D., and William Poppen, Ph.D., both professors at the University of Tennessee 
and nationally known for their pioneering work on attacks on school programs, have intensively researched the topic and 
conducted extended field tests to produce this unusually solid and practical publication. 



ORDER FORM 

Please send me copies of School Counselors and the First Freedom at $18.95 each. 



plus $. 



tax (if applicable) and $ shipping/handling for a total cost of $. 



Method of Payment: 

□ Check/Money order enclosed for $ . 

(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications.) 

□ Purchase Order # (minimum $50.00). 

□ Charge to my credit card for $ . 

Visa □ MasterCard □ Exp. Date □□ - □□ 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name 

Company/Div. 

Address 

City State 

Zip IPhone 



Shipping and Handling Charges: 

Add. 1 0%:of subtotal: for shipping/handling.* v 
Minimum charge is $2.00. 

Foreign orders: Add 15% of subtotal 
Minimum charge is $3.00. 

MI residents add 4% tax. NC residents add 6% tax. 

•Discounts are available on quantiw orders of single titles, 
less 10% for 6-24 copies, less 15% for 25 or more copies. 
By Mail: GAPSPublicalions 

School of Education, Park 101 
University of North Garolina;at . Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 

By Phone: Call (9^19) 334-4114, M-F, 9 a.m. -5p.m. 

By Fax: (919) 334-4116 

Call about our BookExaminationPolicyTorClassroom Use. 






Saving the Native Son: Empowerment Strategies for 

Young Black Males 

by Courtland C Lee 



In this greatly expanded and revised edition of the highly acclaimed earlier publication on Empowering 
Young Black MaleSy Dr. Lee has provided a monograph which is both comprehensive in its coverage (from 
grades 3 through adolescence) and brimming with practical ideas and interventions. It is a highly thoughtful 
and probing account of the needs and challenges facing Black youth. It also provides action packed training 
modules which are unique in the breadth and depth of the activities which they offer. An idea of the richness of 
the contents can be readily seen by a review of the chapter headings: 

• The Black Male in Contemporary Society: Social and 
Educational Challenges 

• The Psychosocial Development of Black Males: Issues 
and Impediments 

• African/American-American Culture: Its Role in the 
Development of Black Male Youth 

• ^^The Young Lions^\* An Educational Empowerment 

Program for Black Males in Grades 3-6 

• ‘^Black Manhood Training^*: An Empowerment 

Program for Adolescent Black Males 

• Tapping the Power of Respected Elders: Ensuring 

Male Roles Modeling for Black Male Youth 

• Educational Advocacy for Black Male Students 

• ^^S,O.N,SJ\' Empowerment Strategies for African 

American Parents 

• White Men CanH Jump/^ But Can They be Helpful? 

• Malcolm X Principle*^: Self-Help for Young 
Black Males 

• A Call to Action: A Comprehensive Approach to 
Empowering Young Black Males 

Counselors, psychologists, social workers, therapists and teachers will find this an immensely rewarding 
monograph to read and a highly useful resource for responding to the plight of young Black males. This monograph 
can be the start of a constructive and effective program for young Black males 




Please send me copies of Saving the Native Son: Empowerment Strategies for Young Black Males 

at $16.95 each plus $ tax (if applicable) and 5 shipping/handling for a total cost of $ 

□ VIDEO ONLY $19.95 □ VIDEO AND MONOGRAPH $29.95 

Method of Payment: 

□ Check/Money Order enclosed for $ 

(Moke checks payable to CAPS Publications) 

CJ Purchase Order # (Minimum $50.00) 

0 Charge to my credit card for $_ 

Visa O MasterCard O Exp. Dote 00-00 

Account No. ,, 

Signature 

Name 

Company/DIv. ' 

Address 

City ^ State 

Zip Phone 
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Shipping & Handiing Charges: 

Add 10% of subtotal for shipping/handling 
Minimum charge is $2.00 
Foreign orders: Add 15% of subtotal 
Minimum charge is $3.00 

Ml residents add 4% tax. NC residents add 6% tax. 
Discounts are available on quantity orders of single titles, 
less 10% for 6-24 copies, less 15% for 25 or more copies. 
By Mail: CAPS Publications 

School of Educatioa 101 Park Building 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
By Phone: Call (910) 334-41 14, M-F, 9am-5pm 
By FAX: (910) 334-41 16 

Call about our Book Examination Policy for Classroom Use 
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350 pages 

ltemNo.EC133 $19.95 



CounselorQuest 

Compiled by Garry R. Walz 

"CounselorQuest provides easy access to a wealth of 
materials or\ a variety of topics of critical importance 
to the counselor/client. The strength of CounselorQuest 
is found in its integration of the theoretical knowl- 
edge plus pragmatic strategies.” 

Joan T. England, Past-President 

Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 

"One of the most valuable resource books, that I have on 
my desk is the ERIC/CASS CounselorQuest.” 

Doris Rhea Coy, President-Elect 
American Counselor Association 



CounselorQuest is unique among publications in the amount of practical 
and reliable information it counselors on a wide variety of topics of 
critical importance to them. Every counselor who aspires to malce loiowl- 
edgeable decisions and informed counseling interventions will want to 
have CounselorQuest within easy reach. 

• Over 165 succinct and highly readable digests that provide you with 
the loiowledge to ensure effective counselor interventions. 

• Three indexes (title, topic, and educational level) to help you j&nd the 
information you need. 

• Each digest offers a comprehensive over- 
view of a topic, provides useful practice 
and program suggestions and tells you 
where to go for more information. 

• Reproducible for use in classes, counsel- 
ing interviews, and group meetings (teach- 
ers, PTA, etc.). 

• Provides you with "instant Icnowledgeability" on a 
topic after only five minutes of reading. 

CounselorQuest is a resource that practicing counselors, counselor 
educators, counselor education students, and human services spe- 
cialists will find invaluable. 

CounselorQuest 1993 Update also available. 

More topics!! More resources!! 
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Topics included in the index of CounselorQuest 



•Accessing ERTC 
•Adwvemeni 
•Afiolescence 
•Adolts ' 

•AIDS - . 

•AU Ages 

•Career Bant^g 
•Chili} Abuse 

•C<»aputets and Te^aology 
•Counselor Performance and 
Accountabihf; . , . ' 

•Counselor ft<de , 

•Creativity > , , ^ • f - 

•Critical Thinldng^ ' •; :•< 

♦Divcrsi^/Higher Educadon-; / 
•Divorce , , , - ^ 

•Dropout Prevention 

•Ewly Childhood/Prescbc^ Issues 

•EtfectiveSTcltoois, ' • I''/.''. 

•Efementary Issues ; 

•EmplojabiKty 

•Ethical and legal issues 

•Families* 

•Cangs 

•General Interest 
•Cifted 

•Grade Retentii^ • > 

•Guidance Programs E-J2 - 
•Hanificap^ 

•Homeless Children 
•Information Sbills v ; ' 






' i 



•Latchkey ChSdren 
•Leamingand Study Skills 
•Learning Styles 
•Marketing 
•Mentoring 

•Mexican Ameiicans , 

•Migrants , ' " . 

•Minority Students 
•Mutdcobural Counseling ' 

•Parents " 

•PectHclping - . . ' 

•FaciOT 

•Rural Students/Edueati<Hi 
•Selecting a College ' , 

•Self-Esteem ' ' ' ' : 

•Sex Equity ' 'V 

•School, College & Commonity Alliances 
•Schools — College Eevel Guidance ' 
•Schools— Elementary Guidance ) < 

•Schools— Middle School Guldandce 
•Schools— Secondary Guidance ' 
•Southeast Asian Children 
•Stress ' ' 

•Substance Abuse ' • > v . . 

•Suicide , ; : \/mim 

•Teenage Pregnancy , '■ 

•Testing and Assessment - • X ' 

•Urban Education • ' " > ' ^ . 

•VocadonalEducafion ' ' 

•Women , 


















Please send me copies of CounselorQuest at $19,95 and copies of CounselorQuest 1993 Update at $5.95 

for a subotal of $ plus shipping/handling (see charges listed below) of $ & 4% or 6% 

tax (if applicable) of $ for a total of $ Purchase both CounselorQuest and 

the CounselorQuestl993 Update for only $22.95. A savings of $3.00!! 



Method of Paymenb 

□ Check/Money order enclosed for $_ . 

(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications.) 

□ Purchase Order # (minimum $50.00). 

□ Charge to my credit card for $ . 

Visa □ MasterCard □ Exp. Date 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name 

Company/Div, 

Address 

Qty State 

Zip Phone 



Shipping and Handling Charges: 

Add 10% of total. Minimum charge is $Z00 

Foreign orders: Add 15% of total. Minimum charge is $3.00. 

MI residents add 4% tax. NC residents add 6% tax. 

Discounts are available on quantity orders of single titles, less 
10% for 6-12 copies, less 15% for 13-24 copies, and less 20% for 
25 copies or more. 

How to Order; 

By Mail: CAPS Publications 

School of Education, Park 101 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 

By Phone: (800)414-9769, M-F, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

By Fax: (910)334-4116 



Please call us at (800)414-9769 for information on our book examination policy for classroom use. 
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Item No. EG 199 S19.95 
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Edwin L. Herr 



Counseling 
Employment 
Bound Youth 

Edwin L. Herr Ed.D. 

Distinguished Professor of Education and Associate Dean 
for Academic Programs and Research 
The Pennsylvania State University 



jSSB At long last, we have the monograph which so 

IhI persons have needed and sought out for such a 

191 long period of time — Counseling Employment-Bound 
Youth, Employment bound youth, a large and vital 
segment of our population (20 million plus) and future 
labor force, have been largely ignored in the literature 
on careers and on counseling and guidance. This 
neglect has clearly been to the great detriment not only 
of the young people themselves but to our country's 
vitality and competitiveness in the rapidly expanding 
global economy. 

In seven vital and compelling chapters, Dr. Herr 
covers the make a 

thought a 

topics covered are; 

• Employment-bound youth: Diversity in characteristics, opportunities and support 

• The emerging economic investment for employment-bound youth 

• Career development for employment-bound youth in schools 

• The school-to-work transition for employment-bound youth 

• Career counseling for employment-bound youth 

• The counselor and related career interventions 

• Epilogue — Challenges to and the future of career counseling and guidance 

In masterful writing that offers a broad and comprehensive overview of the challenges faced as well as 
specific recommendations for how school, business, and communities can and should respond, Dr. Herr has 
produced a thoughtful yet eminently practical book. This compelling monograph is directed towards counselors, 
career specialists, teachers, administrators, policy makers and community members who are desirous of provid- 
ing practical assistance to employment bound youth. 



“This is the most comprehensive and best researched publication on career development in existence! 
It is a landmark publication for counseling and career development. Both educators and practitioners 
will find it eminently useful and applicable to what they do. ” 

Kenneth Hoyt 
Distinguished Professor of Education 
Kansas State University 

“ Ed Herr is our pre-eminent writer on career development today. In this masterful book, he provides 
a comprehensive and detailed look at the needs of the employment bound and how counselors and 
career specialists can help them. I strongly recommend this book to anyone who is interested in the 
school-to-work transition and employment bound youth. ” Norman G. Gysbers 

Professor 
University of Missouri 









CONTENTS OF 

Counseling Employment Bound Youth 

• Employment-bound youth: Diversity in characteristics, 
opportunities and support 

• The emerging economic investment for employment-bound youth 

• Career development for employment-bound youth in schools 

• The school-to-work transition for employment-bound youth 

• Career counseling for employment-bound youth 

• The counselor and related career interventions 

• Epilogue — Challenges to and the future of career counseling 

and guidance 



Please send me copies of Counseling Employment Bound Youth at 

$19.95 each for a subtotal of $ plus shipping and handling (see 

below) of $ and 6% or 4% sales tax (if applicable) of $ 

for a total of $ 

METHOD OF PAYMENT: 

□ Check/Money Order enclosed for ^ 

(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications) 

O Purchase Order # (minimum 550.00.) 

^ Charge 5 to my credit card. 

Visa O MasterCard O Exp. Date QIO - OCJ 

Account No. 

Signature ^ 



HOWTO ORDER: 

By Mail: Clip and return with payment to 
CAPS Publications 
101 Park Building 
University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
27412 - 5001 

By Phone: (800) 414-9769 
M-F, (9 am - 4 pm) 

By FAX: (910) 334-4116 



Name — 
Company 
Address — 



City — 

State Zip 

Phone 



SHIPPING AND HANDLING CHARGES 

Add 10% for shipping & handling. 

52.00 Minimum. 

Foreign Orders: add 15%. 53.00 Minimurr 
NG residents add 6% sales tax. 

MI residents add 4% sales tax. 

Discounts are available on quantity 
orders of single tides: 

10% for 6-12 copies, 15% for 13-24 copies 
20% for 25 or more copies. 



Please request our Book Examination Policy when considering books for possible classroom use. 
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Counselor 

Efficacy 



Assessing and Using 
Counseling Outcomes 
Research 




♦ 



Editors; 

Garry R. Walz 
Jeanne C. Bleuer 



Counselor 

Efficacy 

Assessing and Using 
Counseling Outcomes 
Research 

Editors: 
Garry R. Walz 
Jeanne C. Bleuer 




F ew questions are as uppermost in 
the linking of counselors as what 
contributes to counseling and 
counselor efficacy. Does counseling 
make a difference? What counseling 
approaches are the most effective? The 
least? What can be said about counsel- 
ing efficacy in different specialties such 
as school, career, and marriage and fam- 
ily counseling? Is there a one best 
approach to counseling? These and many 
other compelling issues and questions 
are addressed in this unique book. Eight 
eminent writers and counseling leaders 
have reviewed the literature and pre- 
pared cogent analyses. Included in each 
chapter is a thorough review of the lit- 
erature as well as thoughtful and highly 
useful recommendations. Launched as 
an ERJC/CASS and ACES project, this 
has grown to become a volume filled 
with insights and ideas that are useful 
to counseling practitioners as well as 
counseling educators. 








Contents of Counselor Efficacy 

• Counselor Efficacy Garry R. Walz 

Jeanne C. Bleuer 

• Career Development Rich Feller 

• Counselor Education Robert L. Gibson 

• School Counseling Nancy S. Perry 

• Student Development in 

Higher Education Cynthia S. Johnson 

• Marriage and Family Counseling— Jon Carlson 

• A Review of the Counseling 

Outcome Research Tom Sexton 



• Important Considerations in Disseminating 

Counseling Outcome Research Garry R. Walz 

• A Summing Up Garry R. Walz 

Jeanne C. Bleuer 



Please send me copies of Counselor Efficacy at $16.95 each, plus $ 

sales tax, if applicable, and $ shippin^andling for a total cost of $ 



Method of Payment 

Check/Money Order enclosed for $ 

(Payable to CAPS Publications) 

Purchase Order # ($50 minimum) 

Charge my QVISA QMasterCard for $ 

Expiration Date / 

Month Year 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip - 

Phone ( ) - 

FAX ( ) - 



Shipping/Handling Charges: 

Add 10% of subtotal for shipping^andling 
Minimum charge: $2.00 
Foreign orders: Add 15% of subtotal 
Minimum charge: $3.00 
NC residents add 6% sales tax. 

Quantity Discounts: 6-24 10%; 25 or more 15% 
By Mail: CAPS Publications 

School of Education, Park 101 
University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 

Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
By Phone: (800) 414-9769 9a.m.-5p.m., EST 
By FAX: (910)334-4116 

Call about our Book Examination Policy !! 





Creme de la Creme Series 



ERIC/CASS Select Publications 

The "Best of the Best" - Reserved for Publications of High Substance and Uncommon Utility 

Group Counseling: Leading Groups Successfully in Different Settings NEW 

^Samuel T: Gladding 

f A succinct and highly. useful resource for counseling newcomers and experienced counselors alike, 
il^ovides abasic rationale for group counseling as well as practical approaches. Offers practical advice 
kbn critical group counseling issues such as: determining what type of group to use; how to enhance a 
Igroup and makeit more effective; selecting the most powerful group exercises; how to beTcreative" in 
fmanaging groups and assessing w'hen to temunate a group and much, much morel A virtual treasure 
Ichest of ideas ^d resources. 

^6Spages ItemNo.EC197 516.95 



Effective 

Group 

Counseling 






SPECIAL VALUE - Monograph and 50 minute video 



Item No. EC197R 



S34.95 



Learning Styles Counseling Shirley A. Griggs 

New and expanded edition of a CASS bestseller. Prepares counselor K-12 to diagnose and infuse learning style approaches 
into their counseling. Useful in consulting with teachers on accommodating learning styles in the classroom. 
161 pages ItemNo. EC137 $16.95 

Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work Norman C Gysbers 

Successful comprehensive guidance programs in eight school settings in six states are described. Includes practical sugges- 
tions and advice for how to bring about change in K-12 school guidance programs and make them truly comprehensive. 
171 pages ItemNo.EClOb $18.95 

SPECIAL VALUE - Monograph and 60 minute video Item No. EC143R $39.95 

The Teacher Advisor Program: 

An Innovative Approach to School Guidance Robert D. My rick and Linda S. My rick 

Describes six teacher advisor programs that creatively meet the developmental needs of middle and high school students by 
providing them with a friendly adult in the school who knows and cares about them in a personal way. Many practical ideas 
and approaches. 

125 pages ItemNo. ECI29 $16.95 

Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development William W. Purkey and John J. Schmidt 

Explains how integrating the principles of invitational learning and counseling into guidance programs was a positive force 
for change in seven different school settings. An excellent approach for responding to students at risk and minimizing 
dropouts. 

J3S pages ItemNo. EC 123 $16.95 

Empowering Young Black Males Courtland C. Lee 

Focuses on the empowerment model Dr. Lee has developed for assisting young Black males in acquiring attitudes and skills 
w'hich will enable them to cope more effectively. Four training modules designed to be used by counselors and other 
educators prepare Black youth for difficult daily challenges. Filled with practical ideas, training activities and highly useful 
resources. 

95 pages ItemNo. EC 189 $14.95 



SPECIAL VALUE - Monograph and 50 minute video 

Creme de la Creme Series Complete Set of 6 
Any 5 titles $74.95 Any 4 titles $59.95 



Item No. EC 189 $14.95 

Item No. EC149R $29.95 

$84.95 

Any 3 titles $42.95 



ORDER FORM 

Please send me copies of at $ _ 

plus $ tax (if applicable) and $ shipping/handling for a total cost of $ 

Method of Payment: rSRipping/Handfing Charges: 

□ Check/Money order enclosed for $ . | Add 10%. of subtotal forshlpplng/t 

(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications.) | ^ x 



□ Purchase Order # 

□ Charge my credit card for $ 
Visa □ MasterCard □ 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name 

Address 

City 

Zip Phone C 



($50 mininnunn). 



Exp. Date QCKDQ 



rSRippmg/Handfing Charges: 

! Add 1 0%. of subtotal forshlpplng/bandling. 1 

J (SZCXD minirnum) I 

I Foreign orders:' Add 15% of subtotal j 

I ($3-CX3 mirurrujm} j 

I NC residents add 6% sales tax. d 

1 Quantity Disc ounts:6-24 10%; ^ or ‘mo re 15% ] 

I By mail; CAPS. Publications 

I School.of Educatioa Park IQl I 

I Unrversity of North Carolina qt Greensboro* 

I Greensboro; NC ,2741 2-5001 i 

I By phone: (800) 414-9769 ,9 a jn. - 5 p.m. EST < 
I By FAX: (91 0)^334-41 16 

C ofI about our Boo k Examlnatfon Pollcy lf j 
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THE DYNAMIC DUO ON COUNSELING FOR 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 



These two monographs offer a one/two punch for "knocking ouf student underachievement! 
Counseling Underachievers, a CASS best-seller, offers sound insight on student achievement 
and presents a practical and comprehensive model for intervening to improve student 
achievement. The new companion monograph. Activities for Counseling Underachievers. 
contains everything needed to provide grov/th-building and enjoyable activities for students. 
It even provides a pre- and post-survey for measuring student growth. Order the two 
monograph set to be fully prepared to build student achievement in your school. 




Counseling Underachievers 

Jeanne C. Bleuer 

Summarizes achievement theories, shedding new light on the Interacton 
between ability and effort. Presents a comprehensive model for counseling 
Interventions. Includes guidelines for identifying the factors involved in student 
underachievement, and practical rtKoterials and Ideas for improving study 
skills 

IterhNo. EC112 92 pages $10.95 

Activities for Counseling 
Underachievers 

Jeanne C. Bleuer, Sussana Palomares, & 

Garry Waltz 

This activity-packed book provides the 
tools needed to help students (grades 
5-1 2)enhance their school achievement. 

Assessment devices and group 
simulations provide valuable inforrrKrtion 
on how students approach learning.ihe 
carefully constructed activities assist 
students to build new learning skills and 
attitudes where needed. Pre- and post- 
surveys provide a highly useful measure 
of student growth. 

Item No. ECU 5 $12.95 
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Please send me copies of □ Counseling Underachievers at $10.95 each or Q Activities for 

Counseling Underachievers at $12.95 each plus $ tax Of applicable) and $ shipping/handling 

for a total cost of $ 



SPECIAL VALUE — Two Volume Set Item No. 1 1 2B $ 1 9.95 



Method of Payment: 

□ Check/Money Order enclosed for $ 

(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications) 

□ Purchase Order # (Minimum $50.00) 

□ Charge to my credit card for $ 

VisaO MasterCard □ Exp. Date □o □□ 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name 

Companv/DI v. 

Address 

City State 

Zip Phone 



Shipping & Handling Charges: 

Add 10% of subtotal for shipping/handling 
Minimum charge Is $2.00 
Foreign orders: Add 15% of subtotal 
Minimum charge Is $3.00 

Ml residents add 4% tax. NC residents add 6% tax. 
Discounts are available on quantity orders of single titles, 
less 1 0% for 6-24 copies, less 1 5% for 25 or more copies. 
By Mail: CAPS Publications 

School of Educatloa 101 Park Building 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
By Phone: Call (910) 334-41 14, M-R 9am-5pm 
By FAX: C?10) 334-41 16 

Call about our Book Examination Policy for Classroom Use 
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ERIC/CASS 
Web Site 

University of 
North Carolina at 
Greensboro 
School of Education 
101 Park Building 
UNCG 

Greensboro, NC 27412 



One of the best sources of career related information is the Web sites of 
relevant organizations. A useful first step is to access the home page of 
ERIC/CASS and through it pull up relevant career resources and/or “hot 
links” with other Web Sites. 

Through ERIC/CASS, the U.S. Department of Education’s extensive 
educational resources can be accessed as well as special services of the 
ERIC system (AskERIC, Access ERIC and other ERIC Clearinghouses). 
In the Spring of 1996, NCDA will have an operational Web site which can 
be accessed directly or through ERIC/CASS. Contact NCDA (614-436- 
8004, FAX 614-436-6116, or e-mail at millerncda@aol.com) or 
ERIC/CASS (1-800-414-9769, FAX 910-334-4116, or e-mail at 
ericcass@iris.uncg.edu) for details! 

Among the specific resources available on the ERIC/CASS Web site are: 

• Full text ERIC/CASS Digests 

• Information on forthcoming conferences and workshops 

• Shopping mall of publications and resources 

• Search capability of the ERIC database through the U.S. 

Department of Education 

• Information on forthcoming ERIC/CASS Listservs 

• Access to other members of the Counselor and Therapist 

Support System - CATS : 

National Association of School Psychologists 
National Board of Certified Counselors 
National Career Development Association 
American Psychological Association - School Directorate 
Canadian Guidance & Counseling Foundation 
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CAPS Publications 


Toll-Free 


School of .Education 


(800) 414-9769 
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Park 101 


Telephone 


Kir 


University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


(910) 334-4114 


■es 


Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 


FAX 






(910) 334-4116 



Return Policy & Payment Information 

T hank- you for Ordering from CAPS Publications, a non-profit educational 
organization affiliated with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student 
Services (ERIC/CASS). Please refer to the following policies regarding returns 
and payments. 

Return Policy 

Returns are accepted up to 120 days after shipment of order, except for 
videotapes and audiotapes, which are not returnable. Written or telephone 
authorization is required for all returns. Invoice number, purchase order 
number, or department reference number and date must accompany any 
returned items. Retail and wholesale resellers will be charged a 15% 
restocking fee on all returns (except for goods received damaged). Return 
requests placed after 120 days will be considered on an individual basis. If 
accepted, they will be subject to a 20% restocking fee. Damaged or defective 
items will be replaced or a refund or credit will be issued. Please supply the 
order number or department reference number from your packing slip with all 
returned items. To arrange for vendor-paid shipping via UPS of defective or 
damaged items, call CAPS Publications (ERIC/CASS) at (800) 414-9769. 

Payment Information 

For orders not prepaid via check or credit card, terms are net 30 days. An 
invoice will be sent from CAPS Publications under separate cover. Purchase 
orders are accepted for orders over $50.00. Payment must accompany orders 
for less than $50.00. This $50.00 minimum does not apply to retail and 
wholesale resellers. 
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as. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 




NOTICE 

REPRODUCTION BASIS 



This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 



This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket”). 





